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it one which ought on that account to be passed over in silence. The world | 
is full of martyrs to false delicacy in themselves and others, and I upon all oc- 
| casions protest against the system. I prefer to take this opportunity of re: | 


IRISH SONG. | cording my opinion that Mrs. Norton has been an extremely ill-used person, 


THE CHIEFTAIN OF ERIN. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


He stood on the deck, the lone Chieftain of Erin, 

And gazed on the beautiful land of his birth ; 

More dear at that moment of sorrow appearing, 

Than all the bright gems of the ocean and earth ; 
He watch'd till the last blush of day had departed, 
And thought of the friends he had left broken-hearted ; 
Then dashed off a tear, that in sadness had started, 

And sang the wild measure of “ Erin go Bragh ! 


“* Dear land of my fathers, renowned in story ! 
No more shall thy proud harp awaken for me ; 
A dark cloud has swept o’er the sun of my glory, 
Yet I share but the fate of the faithful and free. 
An exile | must go, where thy tongue is unspoken, 
But my heart o’er the wave sends thee many a token ; 
Thou shalt live ia that heart till the last chord is broken, 
Erin mavourneen, ‘ Erin go Bragh !’ 


“ My brothers, my brave ones! what fond recollections 
Bring round me, all freshly, the days that are past,— 
The home, and the hearth, and the holy affections, 
We shared in our boyhood, and loved to the last ! 
Oh! dear sre the scenes where together we sported, 
The wild mossy cromlech where pilgrims resorted, 
And Dargle’s deep glen,* where my Aileen I courted, 
‘That gem of thy beauty, sweet * Erin go Bragh |’ 











‘* But the cry of the sea-mew around me is breaking, 
Dark shadows have shrouded the sun’s fading fires ; 
One look—(‘tis my last !)—of the land I’m forsaking, 
The land of my tirst love, the home of my sires. 
Yet, yet, o'er thy valleys, now wasted and gory, 
May the star of thy freedom shine out in its glory, 
And thy battle-flag wave with the proudest in story, 
Erin mavourneen, ‘ Erin go Bragh !'”’ 
LINES. 
Tis vain to mourn,—of hopes and fears 
The sum of life is made ; 
A changeful scene of smiles and tears, 
Of chequered light and shade. 


The heavy burden must be borne, 
Tis useless to complain ; 

No rose is e’er without a thorn, 
Nor pleasure without pain. 


We are but creatures of a day, 
Whose doom is long since spoken ; 
The sands of life run fast away, 
an : ; 
The glass will next be broken. 


A few short years and in the tomb 
We sink, o’erborne by sorrow ; 
The night is past, and on the gloom 
Will break a bright to-morrow. 
T. D'Ox 


¥ 


Reform Club. 





REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS. 
BY GALLIO. 
* And Gallio cared for none of these things. 
THE HON. MRS NORTON. 

Iy strictness and propriety, this sketch ought to be crammed with Sheridanian 
anecdotes—I cannot, of course, at this distance from its other end, form the 
slightest idea of what it will contain; but at present I rather incline to adopt 
the answer of the statesman in Tom Thumb to the question, ‘ Are there not 
ten thousand giants in our court-yard 1’ 

“Madam, shall I tell you what I am going to say ' 

I do firmly believe that there is not one.” 


Everybody tells anecdotes of Sheridan, and most people tell them very ill. 
Also, most people have a way of fathering upon Richard Brinsley every joke 
which has ever been made from the day that Cain and Abel differed upon a 


question of externals in religion, down to the quarrel between Dr. Pusey and | 
a pa ‘ 
the Evangelicals. This is a practice I detest; and the instant anybody has | 


the assurance to ask me, ‘ Did you ever hear this story of Sheridan—the cele- 
brated Sheridan who—’ I always reply, ‘ Yes, a dozen times ; but it was not 
Sheridan who said or did the thing you are going to tell me.’ It is a great com- 
fort to me that in France I am less exposed to this infliction than I was in 
England. 

Mrs. Norton has been so completely the architect of her own reputation, 
I almost wish it were necessary to deal more tenderly with it, for then I should 
be able to show my respect for self-exaited talent. But unfortunately, the 
lady has erected not only a very tall house, but a very strong one, and a house 
which may defy criticism, and has no glass-windows which need prevent its 
owner from throwing stones. She has cleverly and successfully advanced step 
by step into a front place in the ranks of letters, and has planted her foot so 
firmly that there is no danger of her being pushed back. I do not know an- 
other instance in which a writer who began with slight merits has attained so 
deserved a position. Those who remember Mrs. Norton’s earliest writings 
will contrast their want of originality and of vigour with the fresh, bril- 
liant, and powerful gushes of poetry which have succeeded them, and wil 
perhaps be disposed to put little faith in the hackneyed Poe/a nascitur non fit, 
a saying which, I am told,is now usually translated into ‘ A poet is not fit to be 
born.’ 

The lady's history is what is called a delicate subject, and yet J cannot think 

° The environs of Powerscourt, in the county of Wicklow, are highly picturesque 
The Glen of Dargles is beautiful beyond expression, and may vie with the choicest 
spots of Italy. Darglesis a deep vailey, about a mile long, bounded by steep, sylvan, 
€ ragey hills; and at the bottom runs a smali serpentine river, murmuring over innu- 
merable little breaks and falls. Many pleasant walks intersect the brows of the hilis, 
by which are erected benches and summer-houses., for pleasure and repese 

Near the Glen of Dargies 1s another valley, calied * the Gien of the Mountains,” the 
a € nery of which is uncommonly grand and romantic ; indeed, this part of the coun- 
try may justly be termed the very garden and Eden of Ireland. By way of contrast 
however, on the other hand, is aa extensive tract, wholly c mposed of barren moun- 
tains aad boge—a perfect desert. Im the midst of these savage wilds are the ruins of 
seven ehurches, and a round tower ; which proves that this uninviting spot was once 
habitable, the abode of holiness and industry, and that desolation and sterility have 
overspread it from neglect, rather than from its own nature 


| and that the whole conduct of those who a few years ago sought to damage 

| the character of an obnoxious minister by the sacrifice of an innocent woman, | 

| is one of the thousand blots upon the social system of our times. Desperate 

were the struggles of Mrs Norton's calumniators to prove her guilty, and sig- 

| nal was their defeat ; but what compensation could she find, even in so trium- 

_phant a result, for the suffering which the contest has caused her! 

| What compensation! She has found one in song. Before this terrible or- | 
deal took place, I was unable to trace in any of Mrs. Norton's poems more 

| than drawing-room ideas—album prettinesses—sentimentalities rather than sen- 

| trment—euphony rather than construction. Sorrow seemed to elevate the ver- 
sifier into the poet ; she began to write from the heart rather than from the 

| head; she began to seek in communings with her own wounded spirit for the 

| inspirations which taught her to appeal to the hearts of others, and she did not 

| seek in vain. 1 have no hesitation in saying that I believe the fountains of 

| poesy within her would never have been broken up, the stream had never 

flowed forth, but for the cruel wounds inflicted by the event to which I have 
referred. 

| I have been speaking of Mrs. Norton as a poet, and I might continue to do 
so without departing from my legitimate sphere, for all her writings are poems 

Even in the satirical portions of her novels, we find the poetic form of thought 

| predominant. ‘This is especially remarkable in the Coquette, and has, I believe, 

secured for that work a durability which muet necessarily be denied to the ma 

| jority of fictions, which appeal to conventionalisms rather than to the never 

| obsolete language of the heart. 

There is one department of art in which Mrs. Norton is singularly successful 
| —I mean Lyrical writing. There 1s scarcely a poem she has ever penved 
| which is not ready to the hand of the composer, or which he will not find, borh 
| in idea and in expression, adapted for music. This is a peculiar gift, and one 
| which has been denied to many poets of a high order. I am not assuming that 
| it is the most valuable quality in a poem that it can easily be wedded to a se- 
| ries of sounds—on the contrary, | am aware that nothing is more easy than to 
| write nonsense verses, which the mass of composers would prefer to the richest 
| and most suggestive passages of Shelley himself; but I am di-posed to con- 

tend that if poems which are anything but nonsense verses will fall into music, 

the art which frames them is an art to be coveted. Of one thing I am certain, 

and that is, that in England there is scarcely a composer of music who can 
| compose and that there is scarcely a writer of verses who can write, a good 
| pianoforte song, and that the two classes of artists (’) have been for several 
| years past busily engaged in degrading each other, until further degradation is 
| searcely to be apprehended. Judah keeps on vexing Ephraim, and Ephraim 
| keeps on envying Judah. 
| Now, in Germany—where, by the way, they have several sensible notions— 
| they manage things much better. There the poet and the composer have con- 
| trived to find out that they are not, like England and France, ‘ natural enemies.’ 
| The consequence is, that the two pull together; and I will be judged ‘ by any 
man who knows the statues,’ whether Schubert, for example, has not, with his 
\ own hand, set to music (and exquisite music it is) & greater number of poems, 
n the best sense of the word, than have been written or composed by all the 
| 








it 

English song writers and song-makers for the last dozen years. People may 
call this a digression, but as Lord Dadley and Ward wrote, and the Cockneys 
say—‘ the fact ainf so’ Iam leading up to Mrs Norton, who has done a great 
| deal towards Pianoforte Emancipation in England, and wil, | trust, do a great 
| deal more. 

Par parenthése, one word about my friends here, and it shall be only one 
word. The tricks which may be legitimately played with the French ianguage 
deprive its song-writing of all difficulty, while they preserve it from the inani- 

| ties consequent upon an adherence to one pronunciation. For since you may, 
in singing French, sound your words in almost any way you like, converting 
monosyliables into dissyllables, and so on, the versifier must be a dull fellow 
| indeed if he cannot express something like a meaning, where he has such very 
commodious words with which to do it. I say this out of national and Eng- 
| lish spite against France, wishing to depreciate her merits in every way I fairly 
can. (Hear, hear, from the Quarterly Review) 
| When Mr. Charlies Kemble took the management of Covent Garden last 
time, a report was industriously circulated that Mrs Norton intended 10 make 
| her début upon the stage for which her family had done so much. Nay, the 
very character in which she was to appear was named; it was, for an obvious 
reason, said to be that of Queen Catherine in Henry VIIL., and it was added 
| that Harlow's celebrated picture was to be reproduced upon the stage with as 
many of the glories of its prototype under the old Kemble dynasty as the grave 
| had spared us. I myself was told by a gentleman well informed in green-room 
| gossip, that Mrs. Norton had rehearsed portions of the character, and that her 
conception and execution were alike superb; but that the management enter- 
| tained one fear—that her voice would be scarcely powerful enough for the 
| enormous theatre. The story was everywhere talked about, and very interest- 
ing it was, with the trifling drawback that there was not a word of truth in it 
| from beginning to end, as a published letter from Mrs. Norton (rather a hasty 
one) made manifest to the newspaper-reading world 
I hope Mrs. Norton is not idle, for neither the Undying One, nor the beau- 
| tiful Dream, nor the Wi/e, has satisfied me. She is now in the full strength 
| and power of intellect ; and she has cone precisely the quantity which entitles 
the world to demand precisely as much more at her hands. That Factory 
Child of hers—rather a different creation from Mrs. Trollope's—was worthy of 
| her heart; but I wish to see a large and finished work, which shall develope 
the whole of her powers. They are greater than even her admiring readers 
| at present think them. I am not sure that Mrs. Norton herself is quite con- 
scious of their full extent. Let me be the masked and shrouded figure to glide 
past her (she knows the story), and utter the single word—* Agendo.’ 





MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
PART Ill 


| The meeting was a singular and melancholy one. The news from France 
had become hourly more fearful. Every packet brought accounts of new out 
rages. Paris was already in the power of the populace. The struggle con- 
| tinued, huwever hopelessly, in the provinces, just eno igh to swell the losses of 
noble life, and the conflagrations of nobie property. To these wounds of feel- 
| ing had now to be added sufferings of a still more pressing nature ; their remit 
| tances had begun to fail The property which they had left inthe hands of 
their Parisian bankers had either become valueless by the issue of assignats, 
which no one would take, or confiscated in the general plunder of the banks, 
| whose principals had been thrown into prison, ou suspicion of being worth rob- 
| bing. All was bankruptcy. 

The duchess made a slight attempt, evidently a painful one, to explain to us, 
| 48 strangers, the purpose of their unusual meeting. It wes simply, that “ the 
| emigrant noblesse, who had already experienced so much hospitality from their 
| English friends, thought that the time was come when they ought to be burdens 
jon them nolonger. The letters from France are dreadful,” said she, “‘ and it 
will be our duty to show, that as we have enjoyed prosperity, we can submit to 


| while we can labour for ourselves.’ 
| uttered with many a ,ause, and in the low tone of a true mourner. She then 


which we acquired in happier times, and, as we once supposed, for happier 


times.”’ 

A general sigh: seemed to break from every heart, and Mariamne hung on 
the hand of the duchess, and grew pale. There was a silence fora while; at 
length she resumed—** We must not return to our own country, at least until 
this horrid struggle is at an end ; for we should only embarrass those who have 
sent us to the protection of this generous jand, and for whose sake we live 
Yet, we only do honou o them by avoiding to eat the bread of dependence, 
Those words, few as they were, were 


called a beautiful girl towards her. The girl rose, hesitated, and sank again 

* Cloulde, my love, here are none but friends; we must forget everything 
but patience and our country.” As she spoke, the duchess took her contribu- 
tion from her band ; it was a drawing of some size, and of singular elegance— 
an Arcadian festival. It was sent round the room with universal admiration 

and the ice thus once broken, a succession of proficients followed, bringing the 
produce of their talents; some, miniatures—some, sketches of French and 
Swiss scenery—soeme, illustrations of Racine and the French theatre ; and, of 
course, many with embrowery, and the graceful works of the needle. Stran- 
gets are too apt to conceive that Paris is France, and that the frivolity of life 
in the capital was always its model in the provinces, | here saw evidence to the 
contrary, and was not a little surprised to see performances so #eldom to be 
found among the French arts, as admirable Oil.paimtings, carvings in ivory, 
marble busts, and bas-reliefs, casts of anti jue vases and groups, and even mo- 
dels of the chief t inples and palaces of ar ugquity. The lewuré of the chateau 
was often Vividiy and even vigorously employed ; and while the youths of the 
great farrilies were sulely directed to military prospects, the females often ac- 
quired solid and grave acomplishments Ip short, we had among Us as many arti 
ficers, not a few of them delicate and lovely, as could have furnished a Tower 
| of Babel, if not built it; but our fabric would have had one exception, it would 
| have had no “ confusion of tongues ;" for tongues there were none to be heard 
among us—all was silence, but when some work of strik ng beauty, and 
this was not unfrequently the case, was handed round with a murmur of ap- 
plause. 

I he harp and plano were the n brouglit forward . and this was the most try- 
ing part of ail t from any want of skill in the performers, for the majority 
were periect on bo h instruments, but from the h ture of the performances 
themselves, France is not renowned for native music, but neither Italian ge 
nius, nor German science, has produced more exquisite little snatches of mel- 





ody than are to be found in some of the nooks and corners of the provinces 

Paris 1s, like other capitals, an epitome of the world; but Languedoc, the 
wild country of Auvergne, the Vosges mounta s, the hidden and quiet vales 
| of Normandy, ant even the melancholy sands of the Breton, have aire af #in- 
| gular and ehorecteristic sweetness. Gretry and Rousseau were but their 
| copyisie Sorrow, solitude, and love, are eve rywhere, and their lnepltation is 
worth all the orchestras in the globe 

‘Those simple airs were more congenial to the depressed epirits of the whole 
assemmb.age than the most showy bravuras! and, sung by those handsome crea- 
tures—for beauty adds a charm to everything—retained me spell-bound. But 
on the performers, and their circle of hearers, the effect was indescribable. 
All the world knows, there is nothing which revives memories like music. 
Those were the airs which they had heard and sung from their infancy; the 
airs of their early companionships, hopes, and perhaps loves; sung in their 
gardens, their palaces, at their parents’ knees, by the cradles of their children, 
at their firesides, everywhere combining with the heart. Sung now m their 
exile, they brought back to each heart the recollection of the happiest scenes 
aud fondest ties of itsexistence. No power of poetry, nor even of the pencil, 
could have brought the past so deeply, so touchingly, with such living sensbil- 
ity, before them. There, at least, was no acting, no display, no feigned feeling 
—their country, their friends, the perils of husband and brother in the field, the 
anguish, almost the agony, of woman's affection—and what can equal that 
aflection '—was in the gestures and countenances of all before me. Some 
wept silently and abundantly; some buried their faces on their knees, and by 
the heaving of their bosoms alone, showed how they felt; some sat with their 
large eyes fixed on heaven, and their lips moving as in silent prayer; some 
almost koelt, with hands clasped and eyes bent down, in palpable supplication 
Stranger as I was to them and theira, it was painful even to me. I felt myself 
doubly an intruder, and was thinking how I might best glide away, when I 
saw Mariamne, in an sttempt like my own, to move, suddenly fall at the feet of 
the duchess. She had fainted. I carried her into the open air, where she 
soon recovered, ‘ Do you wish to return, Mariamne’?” said I. She looked at 
me with amazement, ‘ Return! It would kill me. Let us go home.” I 
placed her on her horse, and we moved quietly and sadly away 

‘ That was a@ strange scene,’ said J, after a long interval of silence. 

‘ Very,’ was the laconic reply 

‘Tam afraid it distressed you,’ I observed. 

‘1 would not have seen it for atiy consideration, if Lcould have known what 
it was,’ she answered with anew gush of tears. * Yet what must my feelings 
be to theirs’ They lose everything.’ 

‘ But they bear the loss nobly. Still they have not lost all, when they can 
excite such sympathy in the mind of England. They have found at least an 
asylum ; but what was the object of this singular meeting : 

‘Oh, who ean tell what they are dreaming of in their distraction’’ she said 
with a deep sigh. ‘It was probably to turn their talents to some accoun; to 
send their works to London, and live by them—poor things, how little they 
know of London '!—or, perhaps, to try their chance as teachers, and break their 
hearis in the trial, Revolutions are terrible things!’ We lapsed into silence 
again 


‘I pity most the more advanced in life,’ I resumed. ‘They have been so 
long accustomed to all the splendours of Paris, that living here must be felt 
| with incurable humiliation The young are more elastic, and bear misfortune 
by the mere spirit of youth; and the lovely find friends everywhere. Did you 
observe the noble air, the almost herowme look, of that incomparable gitl who 
first showed her drawing ’’ Mariamne shot a quick glance at me. 

‘You have quite forgotten her name, I suppose 1’ said she, with a scruti- 
bizing look 





‘Not wholly. I think the duchess called her Clotilde.’ 

‘I shall set you at ease, sir, upon that point,’ eaid she smartly. ‘ But of one 
| thing J can assure you, and it is, that she is engaged to be married to her 
second cousin, the Marquis de Montrecour. So, you see, it is scarcely worth 
your while to inquire anything more of her name, as she is about to char 
it so soon—but it is De Tourville, a descendant of the renowned admiral, w 
lost a renowned French fleet a hundred years ago, an event not unusual in 
| French history. You observe, Mr. Marston, I give you most willingly all the 
information in my power.’ 

I have never presumed to have a master key to female hearts ; but there wae 
something balf contemptuous,’ half piqued, in my fair companion's tone, 
and a rapid interchange of red and pale in ber cheeks, which set me musing. 
She touched her horse with her fairy whip, and cantered a few paces before 
me. I followed, as became a faithful squire. She suddenly remed up, and 
said, in the voice of one determined that | should feel the fall point of the 
sting—* Ob, | had forgot. I beg a thousand pardons. Yesterday the Mar- 
quis errived in London. His proposal reached Madame |a Comtesse this morn- 
ing, the young lady's mother— your heroine, I thiok you called her. The 








suffering We must prepare to earn our bread by those accomplishments 


trousscau will probably be sent down from Londen in a week, unless she shall 
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to town to choose it, which is the more likely event, as among the French 
Praice the troussean is generally a more important matter than the man ; 
aud then, | presume, you will be relieved from all anziety upon the subject. 
I was all astonishment. The langesge would have been an impertinence in 
one else ; yet, in the pretty iquant Mariamne, it was simply coquet- 
tish. At any other time or place I might have felt offended; but | was aow 
embarrassed, wordless, and plunged into lems. Why should I be con- 
cerned in this news 1 What was the opinion of this butterfly to me! yet its 
earcasm stung me: what was Clotilde to me! yet I involuntarily wished the 
Marquis de Montrecour at the bottom of the Channel; or what knew I of 
French tastes, or cared about trousseaax ! yet, at that moment, I peevishly de- 
termined to take no more rambles in the direction of the Emigrant cottages, 
and to return to the town at once, and see what sort of absurdity a French 
present looked at my first step in Bond Street cag 
But this was destined to be a day of adventures. 1 had led her a circuit 
through the Downs, in the hope of reviving her by the fresh air before we 
reached the villa ; and we were moving slowly along over the velvet tarf, and 
enjoying that most animating of al! the breaths of sky and earth—the sea- 
breeze; when Mariamne's steed—one of the most highly mancged, and most 
beautiful animals, began to show signs of restlessness, pricked vp lis ears, | 
suddenly, and began to snuff the gale with en inflated nostril. As if 
the animal had communicated its opinions to its fellow, both our horses set off 
at asmeart trot, the tret became acanter, the canter a gallop Mariamne was 
a capital horeewoman, and the exercise pot her in spirits again. After @ quar- 
ter of an hour of this volunteer gallop, from the top of one of the Downs we 
aaw the cause—the Sussex hunt, ranging the valley at our feet. Our horses 
were now irrestrainable, and both rushed down the hill together. ‘The peri! of 
auch a descent instantly caught all eyes. A broad and high fence surrounded 
the foot of the hill, and, wildly as we flew down, I saw that the whole hunt 
had stopped in evident alarm. In another moment we had reached the fence. 
Mariam .c's horse, making a desperate spring, flew over it. Mine failed, and 
threw me into the middle of the hedge. I was stunned, the sight left my eyes ; 
and, when I opened them again, a man of peculiarly striking countenance, and 
stately figure, was raising me from the ground, while an attendant was pour 
ing brandy down my throat. My first thought was of my unfortunate com: 
panion. * Where isthe lady! Is she safe! What has become of her! 
were my first exclamations. ‘Are you much hurt,’ inquired the stranger. 
* No, no,’ I cried; * where is the lady 1’ ‘I hope by this time sefe,’ said he ; 
*some gentlemen of the party have followed her: her horse has run away with 
her ; but they will doubtless overtake her in a few minutes.’ He ascended a 
simall rising ground close to us, and stood gazing in the distance. ‘No, they 
are following her still. She keeps her seat. They are now taking 4 short cut 
to bshddongt bev. They are close up —No, that mad animal of a horse has 
thrown them all out again, he spriags over everything ; yet she sti!l holds on. 
What a capital horsewoman !’ Woile he uttered those broken exclamations I 
rolled on the ground in torture. At length, after a pause, I heard him say, in 
a shuddering voice, * All’s over! that way leads direct to the cliff.’ 

At the words, though dizzy with pain, and scarcely able to see, I seized the 
bridle of the groom's horse, who had alighted to assist me; without a word 
sprang on his back, and dashing in the spur was gone like an arrow. The whole 

up soon followed. 

From the first rising ground, 1 saw the frightful chase continued. Mari- 
amne’s hat had fallen off, and her hair and habit were flying in the wind. She 
was bending on the neck of her steed, whom the pursuit of the hunt, and the 
sight of their red coats, had evidently frightened. He was darting, rather 
than galloping along, vf wild bounds, evidently growing feeble, but still dis- 
tancing his pursuers. Half dead with pain and terror, I could scercely hold the 
bridle, and was soon overtaken by the stranger. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ you are ex- 
havsted, and you will never be able to overtake the unfortunate lady in that 
direction. I know the country—follow me.’ Unable to answer, | followed ; 
with my ears ringing with a thousand sounds, and my thoughts all confusion— 

I was awaked from this half stupor by a tremendous outcry. 

On the brow of the bill before me, were the dozen jaded riders, forced to 
draw rein by the steepness of the declivity, and all pointing with vehement 
gestures below. In the next instant, through the ravine at its foot, and with- 
in 4 handred yards of the cliff, came Mariamne, still clinging to the horse, and 
fying like the wind. The look which she cast upon me, as she shot by, 
haunted me for many years after, whenever an image of terror rose in my 
dreams. Her eyes were starting from their sockets, her lips gasping wide, her 
visage ghastlinoss itself. Another moment, and all must be over; for at the 
end of the valley was the cliff, a hundred and fifty feet high. I rushed after 
her. The sight of the sea had struck her at once. She uttered a scream, and 
fell with her forehead on the horse's neck. Even that movement probably 








story ; and Mordecai me with all kinds of rashness and folly. At one 
time rushing forward to the couch where she lay, faintly attempting to soothe 
him, he would fling himself on his knees beside her, kiss her forehead, and up- 
braid himself for ail his fancied harshness to her in the course of his life. Then 
suddenly —_ on his feet, with te spring of a tiger, he would bound towards 
me, his powerful features distente4 with rage, his deep eye flashing, and his 
bony hand clenched as if it grasped a dagger, cursing the hour “when I had 
first set my foot under his unhappy roof,” or cast my “ evil eye upon the only 
child of the undone Mordecai.” Ever in all the scene, the thought struck me, 
of what would be the effect of a hundred thousand such men, sweeping with 
scymetar and lance over the fields of Palestine! The servants fled in ‘terror, 

or lurked in different directions until the storm should be gooe down At length 

Mariamne, dreading an actual collision between us, rose with an effort, totter- 

ed across the room, and threw her arms round her father’sneck. The old man 

was conquered at once ; his coustenance grew calm; he sat down upon the 

floor, and with his daughter hiding her face in his bosom, wept silently and long. 

Wheo I saw him thus quieted, [ left them together, and retired to my chamber, 
determined to leave the discovery of his error to his returning judgment ; and 
reinforced in my intention to depart for London even at the earliest dawn. 

I employed myself for a while in packing up my few equipments for the 
journey ; but this was soon done, and the question was, how to get rid of the 

remainder of the evening. I was resolved to meet Mordecai no more; and 

the servant who announced that dinner was ready, was seat back with an an- 

swer, that a violent headache prevented my leaving the room. The headache 
was trae ; and [ had a reluctance equally true to see the “human face divine” 
for that evening at least. Tnere was one exception to that reluctance, for 
thoughts had begun to awake in me, from which [ shrank with something little 
short of terror. There was one “human face divine’ which I would have 

made a pilgrimage round the world to see—but it was not under the roof of 
Mordecai. It was in one of the little cottages on which I was then looking 
from my window, and yet which seemed placed by circumstances at an im- 
measureable distance from me. It was the countenance of a stranger—one 

with whom I had never exchanged a word, who was probably ignorant of my 
existence, whom I might never see again, and yet whom [ had felt to be my 
fate. Such are the fantasies, the caprices of that most fantastic of things—the 
unfledged mind. But I have not taken up my pen to write either the triflings 
or the tenderness of the heart. I leave to others the beau idéa/ of life. Mine 
has been the practical, and it has been stern and s‘ruggling. I have often been 
astonished at the softness in which other minds seemed to have passed their 
day; the ripened pasture and clustering vineyards—the mental Arcadia—io 
which they descrive themselves as having luitered from year to year. Can I 
have faith in this perpetual Claude Lorraine pencil—this undying verdure of 
the soil—this gold and purple suffusion of the sky—those pomps of the palace 
and the temple, with their pageants and nymphs, giving life to the landscape, 
while mine was a continual encounter with difficulty—a continual summons 
to self-control!’ My march was like that of the climber up the sde of Aitna, 
every step through ruins, the vestiges of former conflagration—the ground I 
trod, rocks that had once been flane—every advance a new trial of my feel- 
ings or my fortitude—every stage of the ascent leading me, like the traveller, 
into a higher region of sand or aslies, until, at the highest, [ stood in a circle 
of eternal frost, and with all the rich and human landscape below fading away 
in distance, or covered with clouds, looked down only ona gulf of fire. 

As I sat at my window, gazing vaguely on the sea, then unruffled by a breath, 
and realizing all the images of evening serenity, a flight of curlews shot scream- 
ing by, and awoke me from my reverie. I took my gun. and followed them 
along the shore. My sportsmanship was never of the most zealous order, and 
my success on this occasion did not add mach to the mortality of the curlews 
But the fresh air revived me, I felt my elasticity of foot and frame return, and 
I followed for some miles along the windings of the shore. At last I had reached 
the pool where they, probably more aware of the weather than I was, seemed 
intending to take up their quarters for the night. I took my ground, and was 
preparing tv attack them with both barrels; when a gust that swept with sud- 
dea violence between the hills nearly blew me down, and scattered all my prey, 
screaming and startled, on the wing far into the interior. I had now leisure to 
look to myself. The sea was roiling in huge billows to the shore. The sun 
had sunk as suddenly as if it had been drowned. The hills were visible 
but for a moment, gleamed ghastly in the last light, and were then covered 
with mist. One of those storms common in Autumn, and which brings all the 
violence of winter into the midst of the loveliest season of the year, had come 
on, and [ was now to find shelter where | could in the wilderness. 

I was vigorous and hardy, but my situation began to be sufficiently embarrass- 
ing ; for [ was at least half-a-dozen miles from home; and the fog, which 
wrapped everything, soon rendered the whole face of the country one cloud. 





checked him, for be reared, and before his feet touched the ground again I was 
close to him ; with a frantic effort I caught his bridle,and swept his head round 
Mariamne fell, voiceless, sightless, and breathless, into my arms. The spot 
where she was saved was within a single bound of the precipice. 
The hunters now came round us, and all was congratulation. Our escape 
was pronounced to be ‘miraculous ;” 1 was complimented on all kinds of 
heroism ; and the stranger, evidently the chief personage of the circle, after 
giving the glance of a connoiseur at poor Mariamne’s still pallid, yet expressive 
countenance, thanked me, “ for having allowed him to breathe at last, which he 
had not done, he believed, some minutes, through terror.” Nothing could ex- 
coed the graceful interest which he expressed in my companion’s safety. His 
grooms were sent to look for assistance in all quarters, and it was not until a 
carriage had arrived from the next village, and he had seen Mariamne placed 
in it, that he could be persuaded to take his leave. Even in after life, when | 
saw him in the midst of the splendour of the world, himsclf its ruling star, and 
heard him so often quoted as 


“ The glass of fashion, and the mould of form,” 


I thought that he never deserved the title more than when I saw him perform 
the duties of simple good-nature to two unknown individuals on a wild heath on 
the Sussex shore. That stranger was the Prince of Wales! 

This adventure, by all the laws of romance, should have made me fall in love 
with Mariamne, or Mariamne fall in love with me. But reality has laws of a 
a different kind, and the good fortune of being just in time to save a lady’s 
life, whether on horseback or on foot, whether in lake or river, whatever it 
might be in any other ages, is not necessarily a pledge of eternal constancy in 
our times. That she was grateful, I fully believe, for her nature was innocent 
and kind ; but confession was out of the question, for neither during our rapid 
drive home, nor for some days after, was she capable of uttering one word. 
Alarm had reduced her to a state of exhaustion next to death. Her slight 
frame had been so shaken that she was as helpless as a child; and almost the 
only sign of consciousness which she gave, was shrinking from the sight of 
the sea, whenever she was led towards the window, and her hiding her head in 
her shaw! at every sound of the surge. 

It may be true, that if the choice depended on her father I should have beon 

r of her fair hand, and the heir of his half million; and equally 
true, that the event might have saved me a million of troubles. Even at this 
hour, I sometimes cannot help thinking how total a change must have been 

iven to my anxious career—how many desperate struggles I should have es- 
caped, if I had thus found my path covered, like an eastern potentate’s, with 
cloth of gold! From my first step, how many privations, nay pangs, would 
have been utterly unknown to me in climbing up the steeps of life, if I had 
been lifted upon the broad and easy pinions of opulence; how litde I should 
have suffered from that reptilism which lurks in every thicket of public life, and 
everywhere with a sting; if I had gone through existence, like a Rasselas in 
his valley of imperishable summer, guarded from all the inclemencies of fortune, 
and surrounded with all the enjoyments of man ! 

And yet, who can tell that the very ease of such a destiny might not have 
wearied my heart, enervated my mind, and rendered me at once burdensome 
to myself and useless to the world! Is it not hunger that gives the true 
zest to the banquet, however exquisite, and labour that gives the true charm to 
the couch, however embroidered? Is not the noblest enjoyment of the noblest 
mind to be found in the consciousness that we have done something in our 
generation ; that we have contributed a stone to the pyramid of the national 
renown ; that our lips have swelled the echoes of imperial glory’ What can 
reconcile the man of powerful intellect to the consciousness that he has passed 
through life a cipher, and left nothing behind him but a tomb! 

I had now to undergo the temper of Mordecai. The sight of a post-chaise 


flying along the shore, with one of the royal grooms as outrider, had brought | 
him and all the inmates of the villa to the door. From our furious haste it was | 


evident to them all that some extraordinary circumstance had caused the long 
delay of their young mistress. From the entrance of the avenue | saw Mor- 
decai standing, straight and silent as one of the pillars of his gate, with his 
arms folded, and his eye lowering under his huge brow, like one prepared for 
calamity. But when the carriage drove up to the door, and I raised his help. 
less and ashy-coloured daughter in my arms, he gazed for an instant on her, 
and with a howi like that of a wild auimal pierced by bullet or steel, fell on his 
face on the ground. He evidently thought that she was dead 

Even when she opened her feeble eyelids, smiled, and took his hand, he cou!d 
ecarcely be persuaded she was still alive. He raved, he tore his hair, he vow- 
ed deathless vengeance, and the vengeance of all his race, against the murderer 
of his child, ‘his beloved, the child of his soul, the last scion of his name, 
his engel Mariamne.’ Rage and tears followed each other in all the tempest 
of orental fury. No explanation of mine would be listened to for a moment, 
and | at length gave up the aitempt. The grooms had given the outline of the 





To move a step now was hazardous I could judge even of my nearness to the 
| ocean only by its roar. The rain soon added to my perplexities, for it began 
to descend less in showers than in sheets. I tried the shelter of the solitary 
thicket in these wilds, but was quickly driven from my position. I next tried 
| the hollow of a sand-hill, but there again I was beaten by the enemy ; and be- 
fore | had screened myself from the gust a quarter of an hour, a low rumbling 
sound, and the fall of pieces of the hill above, awoke me to the chance of being 
buried alive. I now disclaimed all shelter, and painfully gained the open 
country, with no other guide than my ear, which told me that I was leaving 
the sea further and further behind, but hearing the rush of many a rivulet turned 
into a river before me, and inno slight peril of finishing my history in the 
bed of some pool, or being swept on the surface of some overcharged ditch, to 
find my bed in the sea after all. 

All vexations seem trifling when they are once over ; but, for full two hours 
of this pelted pilgrimage, I felt sensations which might have cured me of soli- 
tary sporting for the rest of my existence. 

At the end of those hours, which appeared to me ten times the length, I 
heard the barking of a dog, the usual announcement of peasant life ; and re- 
joicing in it, as one of the most welcome of all possible sounds, I worked, felt, 
and waded, my way to the door of a building, at which, without ceremony, I 
asked for entrance. My application was for some time unanswered ; but | 
heard a rustling within which made me repeat my request in various ways. 
After trying my eloquence in vain, I offered a guinea for a bed. A window 
was now opened above, and showed a pair of heads, which in their night gear 
strongly reminded me of the grandmother wolf in Little Red Riding-hood— 
myself, of course, being the innocent victim. 1 now doubled my offer, my 
whole purse amounting to no more ; and was let in. 

My hosts were two, an old woman, hideous with age and ferocity of feature, 
but the other a young one, with a handsome but bold countenance, whose 
bronze had been borrowed as much from free living as from the sea breeze. 
The house was furnished in the parti-coloured style, which showed me at once 
that it belonged to something above the peasant. The women at first were 
rather reluctant to enter into any conversation; but when, to make my recep- 
tion welcome, I paid the two guineas down on the table, their hearts became 
softened at once, and their tongues flowed. My wet clothes were exchanged 
for the fisherman's wardrobe, and a tolerable supper was put on the table. 
Some luxuries which I might not have found under roofs of more pretension, 
were produced one after the other; and I thus had Hamburg hung beef, West- 
phalia ham, and even St. Petersburg caviare; preserved pine apple formed 
my dessert, and a capital glass of claret ‘ for the gentleman,’ of which the ladies, 
however, professed themselves incapable of discovering the merit, was followed 
by an equally capical bottle of brandy, which they evidently understood much 
better. 

In the midst of our festivity, the dog sprang to the door, and a sound like 
that of a horn or conch shell, was heard through the roar of the gale. The 
women started to their feet in evident consternation, swept away the remnants 
of the supper, and conveyed me into an adjoining closet; where they begged 
of me to keep close, not to speak a syllable, let what would happen, and, as | 
valued my life and theirs, not to mention thereafter whatever | might see or 
hear. It was now plain that I was in the home of smugglers; and as those 
were notoriously people not to be trifled with, I made my promises of non-in- 
| tervention with perfect sincerity. 


(The strangers proved to be a party of smugglers, who, discovering Mr. 
Marston and fearing he would divulge their secrets, carried him to their leader, 
who turned out to be Marston's old acquaintance of the stagecoach. After wit. 
nessing a not very nautically described fight between a lugger and a King’s 
cutter, in which the cutter was beaten off, Marston was set at liberty, and sent 
with an escort to the Jew’s house. The adventures of the night, however, 
were not ended, for on their way they fell in with a party of dragoons, and the 
following scene occurred. } 








I could now distinctly hear the clatter of hoofs, and the jingling of bridles 
There was no time to deliberate ; I certainly felt no inclination to be the means 
of the captain's ruin or death, and I followed my guide, who set off with the 
swiftness of a deer 

We soon reached the shore, where our intelligence struck considerable 
alarm. ‘J thought that it would be so," said the captain; ‘I had notice from 

a friend in the customs itself, that a spy was at work, and it was to this that we 
owed the chase of the lugger. For the revenue ofticers I care not a straw, but 
the dragoons are to be avoided when we can. We may fight upon occasi 

| is true, but we choose our time for it. We have now on y to get out of the 
way ; and clever as they are, they may find us not so easily laid hold of.’ 

Turning to me, he said,‘ 1 am sorry, Mr. Marston, that you have been 


brought into all this bustle ; but time and chance happen to us all. At al! 
events, it will show you something of life, which you would scarcely have seen 





im the Jew's villa, though he, too, could show you a — 
each other again, bat let this night be forgottes, and sow, peed yes a vag 
Then turning to my guide, he said, ‘ This young gentleman pate (open 7 
the cliff; stay with him until be sends you back again.’ a 
‘Geass, lade, all hands to werk he now shouted to a group who stood 
a little distance; ‘are the tar-barrels ready!’ * Ay, ay,’ was the ans “9 
They trundled three or four barrels along the shore, dragged them u the face 
of the a and I had scarcely left them a hundred yards behind, » ne they 
} a ee ze. The trampling of the dragoons was now heard coming on at 
‘ There,’ said Grapnel, ‘I'll engage that he tricks them at last - 
are moving up to the fire, the cargo is moving off to the store. Hi 
half a dozen kegs for them to make prize off, while he is carrying away cle 
po — game = as a gowns for all the corporation of fine: 
‘on, an uch claret as would giv — 
reiman dieemanan give the gout to the gust choked the 

e been accustomed to performances of this order, for his con; 
was exactly verified. From the spot where we stood, to get, as hooded Ee 
a last peep at ‘the free-traders bamboozling the dragoons,’ we could a 
cavalry rushing up to the blaze, evidently sure of having made a capture. A 
few carts in the ravine below next caught theireye. Another beacon on ane. 
ther hill soon threw up its flame, and a party galloped off to examine the new 
phenomenon. Two or three more blazed in succession, and increased their 
perplexity. 

‘I most have one shot at them before I go,’ said Grapnel, ‘if I die for it 
and, before I could utter a word to prevent fin, he discharged his pistol. This 
was an anlucky shot, as it drew the attention of a party of dragoons, whom we 
had not before seen, in the hollow beneath. After returning 4 shot, or two 
they darted down upon the rear of the last convoy, which was silently moving 
off under the shadow of the cliffs, with the captair. and some of his stoutest follow. 
ers at its head. The business now began to be serious. The captain and his 
men, determined not to lose their venture, made a bold resistance. The dra- 
goons came riding in from all quarters, but the ground was unfavourable for 
them, hemmed in as it was on three sides by the sea, and on the other by the 
cliff; besides the encumbrance of the carts and waggons, behind which the 
cutlasses of the smugglers were fully a match for the sabre. 

If I could have thought of anything but the hazard of those unfortunate fel- 
lows, the scene from the spot where I stood was sufficiently striking. ‘The 
blaze from the tar-barrels showed a long extent of the Downs, with the troo 
scattered and galloping among them on all sides. Long ridges of light were 
thrown over the waters, while immediately below me, the flashes of the smug- 
glers's muskets and the soldiers’ pistols were incessant. It was a battle on a 
minor scale. 

But it 1s dangerous to be in the way of bullets even as an amateur ; for, as 
I stood gazing down, I felt a sudden stroke like a shock of electricity. I stag- 
gered, and was on the point of rolling over the cliff, when Grapnel darted to- 
wards ine. I just felt myself grasped by him, and lost all recollection. 

On recovering my senses again, I was in Mordecai’s villa, where I had been 
brought by some fishermen on the morning of the skirmish ; and who, asking 
no questions, and being asked none, had deposited me, bandaged and bruised 
as | was, at the door of the villa If I was not sensible of this service, it was 
at ieast, a vast relief to the Jew, who had begun to think that his violence had 
urged me on some desperate course. As hasty in his repentance as in his 
wrath, he had no sooner become rational enough to hear his daughter's story 
than he was eager to make me the amende by all the means in his power, 
Perhaps he would have even lent me money, if I had met him in the peniten- 
tial mood ; but I was not to be found. The sight of my corded trunk convinced 
him that I had taken mortal offence, and he grew more uneasy still. As 
the night fell, a general inquiry was made amongst the fishermen’s cabins ; 
and, as on those occasions, no one ever desires to send away the inquirer with. 
out giving himself, at least, credit for an answer, every one gave an answer ac- 
cording to his fashion. Some thought that they had seen me in a skiff on the 
shore ; where I was, of course, blown out to sea, and, by that time, probably 
carried to the chops of the Channel. Others were sure that they had seen me 
on the outside of the London mail—an equally embarrassing conjecture ; for it 
happened that the horses, startled by the lightning, had dashed the carriage to 
pieces a few miles off. Mordecai’s own conception was, that the extravagance 
of his rage had driven me to the extravagance of despair; and that | was by 
this time making my bed below the surges which roared and thundered through 
the dusk ; and some scraps of verse which had been found in my apartment— 
‘Sonnets to an eyebrow,’ and reveries on subjects of which my host kad as 
much knowledge as his own ledger, were set down by him as palpable proofs 
of that frenzy to which he assigned my demise. Thus, his night was a dis- 
turbed one, passed alternately in watching over his daughter's feeble signs of 
recovery, and hurrying to the window at every sound of every footstep which 
seemed to give a hope of my return. The sight of me in the morning, laid at 
his hall door, relieved his heart of a burden; and, though the silence and rapid 
retreat of my bearers gave him too much the suspicion that I had somehow or 
other been involved in the desperate business of the last twelve hours; of 
whose particulars he had, by some means or other, become already acquainted ; 
he determined to watch over, and, if need be, protect me, until I could leave 
his house in safety. 


_ My recovery was slow. A ball had struck me on the forehead : and, though 
it had luckily gianced off, it had produced a contusion which jong threatened 
dangerous consequences. For a month I remained nearly insensible. At 
iength I began to :nove, health returned, the sea-breeze gave me new sensa- 
tions of life; and, but for one circumstance, I should have felt all the enjoy- 
ment of that most delightful of all contrasts—between the languor of a sick 
bed, and the renewed pouring of vitality through the frame. 

On my first awaking, [ found an accumulation of letters on my table. Some 
were the mere common-places of correspondence ; some were from sporting 
friends in the neighbourhood of the castle, detailing with due exactness the 
achievements of their dogs and horses; three were from the Horse Guards at 
successive intervals of a week—the first announcing that my commission in the 
Guards had received the signatures of the proper authorities; the second, 
giving me a peremptory order to join immediately ; and the third, formally 
announcing, that, as I had neither joined, nor assigned any reason for my ab- 
sence, my commission had been cancelled ! 

This was an unexpected blow, and, in my state of weakness, might have 
been a fatal one, but for my having found, at the bottom of the heap, a letter 
in the handwriting of Vincent. This excellent man, as if he had anticipated 
my vexations, wrote in a style singularly adapted to meet them at the moment. 
After slight and almost gay remarks on country occurrences, and some qucries 
relative to my ideas of London, he touched on the difficulties which beset the 
commencement of every career, and the supreme necessity of patience, and a 
determination to be cheerful under all. 

‘One rule is absolutely essential,’ wrote he, ‘ never to mourn over the past, 
or mope over the future. ‘Sufficrent unto the day is the evil thereof,” is a 
maxim of incomparable wisdom. Never think of the failures of yesterday, bat 
to avoid them to-morrow; and never speculate on the failures of to-morrow, 
but to remember that you have outlived the failures of to.day. The French 
philosophers are now preaching around the world, that knowledge is power, and 
so it is, but only as gunpowder is power; a dangerous invention which b ew up 
the inventor. It requires to be wisely managed. English experience will tell you 
more to the purpose, that ‘“ perseverance is power ;”’ for with it, all things can 
be done, without it nothing. I remember, in the history of Tamerlane, an in- 
cident which, to me, has always had the force of an apothegm. 

‘In early life, and when reduced to the utmost distress, defeated in battle, 
and without a follower, he one day threw himeelf into the ruins of a Tartar 
caravansera, where he resolved to give up all further effort, and die. As he 
lay on the ground, sunk in despair, his eye was caught by the attempts of an 
ant to drag a grain of corn up to its nest in the wall. The load was too great 
for it, and the ant and the grain fell to the ground together. The trial was 
renewed, and both fell again. It was renewed ninety and nine times, and on 
the hundredth it succeeded, and the grain was carried into the nest. The 
thought instantly struck the prostrate chieftain, ‘‘ Shall an insect struggle 
ninety and nine times until it succeeds, while I, a man, and the descendant of 
heroes, give up all hope after a single battle!” He sprang from the ground, 
and found a troop of his followers outside, who had been looking for him 
through the wilderness. Scimeter in hand, he threw himself on his pursuers, 
swelled his troop into an army, his army into myriads, and finished by being 
the terror of Europe, the conqueror of Asia, and the wonder of the world.’ 
The letter finished with general inquiries into the things of the day, and all 
good wishes for my career. 

It is astonishing what an effect is sometimes produced by advice, given at 
the exact moment when we want it. This letter was the ‘ word in season,’ 
which the ‘ wisest of men’ speaks ; and I fe't all its influence in my rescue 
from despondency. Its simplicity reached my heart more than the most 
laboured language, and its manliness seemed a direct summons to whatever 
was manly in my nature. I determined thenceforth, to try fortune to the 
utmost, to task my powers to the last, to regard difficulties as only the exercise 
that was intended to give me strength, and to render every success ony ® 
step to success higher still. That ietter had pushed me another stage towards 
manhood. vid 

With the Horse Guards’ papers in my hand, and the letter of my old friend 
placed, in a kind of boyish romance, in my bosom, I went to meet Mordceat 
and his daughter. The Jew shook his bushy brows over the rescr'pt wLce 
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to a | extinguisher on my military hopes. i 
coemthe gevest of the gry, one she termed my ‘ fortunate ili-fortane.’ She 
bad now vered ; said she remembered nothing of her accident 
but ‘ the * as she expressed it, ‘on my part, which had saved her to 
thank me ;’ and between her gratitude and ber vivacity, might have given the 

the idea that M. Lafontaine was rapidly losing with that 
creature of open lips and incessant smiles. Her harp was brought, she was an 
accomplished performer, and she surprised me by the taste and tenderness with 
which she sung a succession of native melodies, collected in her rambles from 
Hongary to the Hartz; and from the Mediterranean to the Alps and Pyrenees. 
One air struck me as so beautiful that I still remember the words. They were 
Garcilasso’s :— 





* De las casualidades 
Y las quimeras, 
Nacen felicidades 
Que no se esperano. 
Siempre se adviente 
Que donde esta la vida, 
Se halla la muerte. 


Then, with that quick turn of thought which forms so touching a feature of th 
love-poetry of Spain— 
* Tus ojos a mis ojos, 
Miran atentos, 
Y callando se dicen 
Sus sentimientos. 
Cosa es bien rara, 
Que sin hablar se entienden 
Nuestras dos almas.’ 


The Spaniard, in bis own language, is inimitab’e. I canmot come nearer the 


soft Southern than these ballad lines— 


‘ Alas,—how sweet, yet strange ! 
Joy in the lap of woe! 
Love, all a change ! 
Like roses laid on snow, 
Nipt by the cruel wind ; 
Love, all unkind! 


* Yet, close those eyes of thine, 
Else, though no accents fall, 
These stealing tears from mine 
Will tell thee all ! 
Strange, that what lips deny, 
Is spoken by the tell-tale eye.’ 


‘Whether the little seguidilla meant anything in the lips of the songstress, I do 
not presume to say. But the hearts of women, perhaps I should say all pretty 
women, expect admiration as naturally as an idol receives incense ; and as a 
part of the incense now and then descends upon the worshippers themselves, 
the sentiment becomes in some degree mutual. However, with all my percep- 
tions alive to her merits, and she had many; the cause of my gallant French 
friend was perfectly safe in my hands. I never had much vanity in these inat- 
ters; and even if I had, the impression already made by another had made me 
impregnable, for the time, to the whole artillery of eyes. 

ec the evening which I thus spent, gave me the first genuine idea of 
domestic happiness which I had ever received. I had certainly seen but little 
of it athome. There all was either crowds or solitude; the effort to seem 
delighted, or palpable discontent; extravagant festivity, or bitterness and 
frowns. My haughty father was scarcely approachable, unless when some 
lucky job shed a few drops of honey into his natural gall; and my gentle 
mother habitually took refuge in her chamber, with a feebleness of mind which 
only embittered her vexations. In short, the ‘family fireside’ had become 
with me aname for everything dull and discomforting, and a (éte-d-téle litile 
less than an absolute terror. 

But in this apartment [ saw how perfectly possible it might be to make one’s 
way through life, even with so small a share of that world as the woman before 
me. I had now spent some hours without a care, without a wish, or even a 
thought beyond the room in which we sat. My imagination had not flagged, 
no sense of weariness had touched me, our conversation never wanted a topic ; 
yet the Jew was one certainly of no peculiar charm of manner, though a man 
of an originally vigorous mind, and well acquainted with general life; and even 
his dayghter was too foreign and fantastic to realize my beau idéal. Still with 
the one being of my choice, I felt that it would be possible to be happy on a 
desert island. 

Our supper was as animated as our evening. My remarks on the passing 
world—a world of which I then knew not much more than the astronomer does 
of the inhabitants of the moon, by inspecting it 


* With his glazed optic tube, 
At midnight from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Val d’Arno, to descry new seas, 
Rivers, and mountains on her spotty globe’— 


were received with an acquiescence, which showed that I had already gained 
some ground, even in the rough, though undoubiedly subtle and powerful mind 
of the Jew: as for Mariamne, she was ali delight, and until she took her leave 
of us for the night, all smiles. 

As she closed the door Mordecai laid his muscular hand on my shoulder. 
‘A word with you, Mr. Marston; you have rendered me the highest of services 
in saving that girl from a dreadful death. You have been of use to me in other 
matters also, unconsciously | aver—but we shall talk of that another time. To 
come to the point at once. If you can make yourself my daughter's choice, 
for I shall never control her; I shall not throw any obstacle in the way. What 
say you?’ 

J never felt more difficulty in an answer. My voice actually died within my 
lips. I experienced a feverish sensation which must have mounted to my 
face, and given me the look of a clown or a criminal, if the Jew had but looked 
at me: but he was waiting my reply with his eyes fixed on the ground. But 
the hesitation was soon over; I was almost pledged to Lafontaine, as a man of 
honour ; I knew that Mariamne, however she might play the coquette for the 
day, was already bound in heart to the gallant Frenchman ; and if neither im- 
pediment had existed, there was a chain, cold as ice, but strong as adamant— 
a chain of which she who had bound it was el'ogether ignorant, but which I had 
neither the power nor the will to sever. Still it was not fur me to divulge 
Mariamne’s secret, and [ could not even touch upon my own. I escaped from 
the dilemma under cover of another reason, and also a true one. 

Thanking him for his kindness and candour, I observed, ‘that I was nothing 
and had nothing ; that to offer myself to the acceptance of one entitled to wed 
so opulently as his daughter, would be to pain my feelings, and place me ina 
humiliating point of view, in the presence of one whose respect I ought to de- 
serve.’ Our conversation extended far into the mght; and I freely entered 
into the a which I had sustained in the unfortunate loss of my 
commission. added, that I was determined not to lead a life of idleness, 
even if I had possessed the means ; and that as tle army was the profess on 
which gave the fairest prospect of being known to the world, | must pursue it 
if possible. 

The idea was fully approved of by my energetic hearer. ‘ Right !’ said he. 
‘It is exactly the thing which I should have expected from you. You have 
been ill-treated, I own, but there is no use in kicking at power, unless you can 
kick it before you. The machinery of government is too huge for any one of 
us to resist, and unless we run along with it, our only wisdom is, to get out of 
its way. But you shall have a commission, ay, even if it cost a thousand 
guineas. Never refuse; I am not in the habit of throwing away my money ; 
but you saved Mariamne’s life, and I would not have lost my child for all the 
bullion in the Bank of England, or on the globe.’ 

I was surprised by this burst of generosity, but it was rea] ; and the Jew, as 
if to put his sincerity beyond all doubt, had torn a leaf out of his pocket-book, 
and was writing an order for the sum on his banker: he laid it on the table. I 
returned it to him at once, perhaps not less to his surprise than his offer had 
been to mine. But I reminded him, that I had still a balance at my banker's ; 
and I told him besides that I had made up my mind to enter the regiment from 
which I had been so unceremoniously dismissed, or none. He stared. ‘ If,’ 
said I, ‘ I shall not be commissioned in the Coldstream, it will be utterly be- 
yond my power to persuade even my own relatives, much less the world, that 
Ihave not been dismissed for some act of impropriety Or, if men will not 
hazard saying this to my face, they will only be more likely to say it where I 
cannot defend myself.’ 

‘True!’ said Mordecai, as if the opinion had cast a new light on him 
* Perfectly to the point. This is a world of scandal ; and, like the wolves, the 
whole pack fall on the wounded. You must recover your commission in the 
Coldstream ; or be ready to tell your story every day of your life, and be only 
half believed after all. Yes, you must enter that very corps, or be sneered at 


as lorg as you live; and if you have a heart to be stung, it will be stung 
Our people know that well.’ 

‘I should give my last shilling to be carrying its colours at this moment,’ 
said I, ‘ but unfortunately money is useless there. The Goards are the favourite 
of royalty, and their commissions naturally go to men of rank and fortune.’ 

* We most go to town and see what is to be done. When will you be ready !” 
asked my host. 


' 











‘ To-night—this moment—if possible, I should set out.’ 
‘No, no, Mr. Marston, my movements cannot be quite so expeditious. I 

must wait for my London letters in the m On their arrival we may star, 

= by taking four horses, reach town before the Horse Guards closes for the 
ay 

At breakfast next morning Mariamne was not to be seen : she excused her- 
self by a violent headache ; and by the countenance of her Abigail, generally 
4 tolerable reflexion of the temper of the female authority of a house, it was 
evident that I had fallen into disfavour. But how was this to be accounted for! 
Mordecai, from the lateness of the hour at which we parted, could not have 
seen her; even if she should condescend to take my matrimonial chillness as 
an offence. But the mystery was soon cleared by her answer to the note 
which contained my farewell. It was simply the enclosure of a few hapless 
lines of verse, in which the name of Clotilde occurred, and which had been 
found in the clearance of my chamber preparatory to my journey. This was 
decisive. Mariamne was a sovereign, who, choose as she might her prime 
minister, would not suffer her royal attendance to be diminished by the loss of 
a single slave. I petitioned for a parting word ; it was declined ; and I had 
only to regret my poetic error, or my still greater error in not keeping my 
raptures under lock and key. 

As the carriage drew up to the door, Mordecai casually asked me ‘ have you 
left your card at the Steyne!’ 

‘ No,’ was the reply. ‘ Was it necessary!’ 

‘ Absolutely so; the prince has sent frequently to inquire for you during 
your illness, and of course your leaving the neighbourhood without acknow 
ledging the honour would be impossible.’ 

* Then let us drive there at once,’ said I. 

On reaching the prince’s cottage—for cottage it was, and nothing more— 
the gentleman in waiting who received my card, told me that his Royal High. 
ness had desired that whenever I called he should be apprised of my coming, 
‘as he wished to hear the history of the accident from myself.’ The prince's 
fondness for hearing everything out of the common course, was well known , 
and [ had only to obey. I had the honour of an introduction accordingly ; was 
received with all the customary graces of his manner, and even with what 
attracts stl more—with kindness. He inquired into the circumstances, and 
was evidently taking an interest in such parts of the narrative as I chose to 
give, when he was interrupted by the arrival of a courier from London. ‘The 
le'ters happened to be of importance, and must be answered immediately 
‘ But,’ said he, with his irresistible smile, ‘1 must not lose your story; we 
cine at seven. You will probably meet some whom you would be gratified by 
seeing. Adieu—remember, seven.’ 

This was equivalent to a commend, and there was no resource, but to defer 
my journey for twelve hours more. Mordecai was not unwilling to exchange 
a dreary drive in which he had no immediate concern, for the comforts of his 
own home ; or perhaps the honour among his neighbours of having for an in- 
mate a guest of the heir-apparent, qualified the delay. Mariamne at our ap- 
— fled from the drawing-room like a frightened doe. And at the appointed 
iour I was at the pretty trellised porch of the prince's residence. 








OLD ENGLISH FAMILIES. 
THE STANLEYS—CONCLUDED. 


Tue glory of the house of Stanley was James, seventh Earl of Derby, whose 
stead/ast loyalty so nobly fulfilled the motto of his family, Sans changer, end 
casts such a lustre on their annals. This nobleman was the oldest son of 
William, sixth earl of Derby, by Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Vere, seven- 
teenth Earl of Oxford, and of Anne, daughter of the great Lord Burleigh. He 
was born in 1606. Of his youth and early manhood hardly any record remains, 
but he was doubiless instructed in all such polite and liberal learning as was 
supposed in that age to become his rank. He was one of the many knights 
of the Bath appointed at the coronation of Charles I., and was summoned to | 
parliament two years after by the title of Lord Strange. In the course of his 

travels, which were then deemed essential to the character of a complete | 
gentleman, he met at the Hague wih the lady to whom he was afterwards | 
united, the famous Charlotte de ls Tremauille, daughter of Claude, Duke of 
Thouars, and related to the blood-royal of France. Derby was no frequenter 
of courts, and imitating the example of Edward, the third earl, passed in 
splendid privacy a life of honour and usefulness, superintending the various 
princely establishments of his aged father both in England and in his little 
kingdom of the Isle of Man, which he was anxious to civilize and improve. 
The crisis of the greet civil war drew him from these peaceful employments, 
immediately after the death of his father’ He was among the first who juined 
the king, when his majesty retired to York in the beginning of 1642. It was 
originally intended to hoist the royal standard at Warrington; and the Earl of 
Derby, whose influence in that neighbourhood was unbounded, was almost 
immediately despatched back into Lancashire to collect the military force of 
the county. He had actually mustered 60,000 men on the three heaths of 
Preston, Ormskirk, and Bury, and was proceeding to use the same effurts in 
Cheshire and North Wales, where he was also lurd-lieutenant, when he re 
ceived information that the king had changed his resolution, and intended to 
set up his standard at Nottingham. A special letter was forwarded to him 
from his majesty requiring his presence at head-quarters, with such troops as 
he might be able to equip, directly. Many of the Lancashire men, thinking 
themselves slighted by this unpolitic step, returned to their homes, and others 
joined the opposite party. But the earl, though deeply mortified, raised amoug 
his personal friends and tenants three regiments of foot, and as many troops 
of horse, which he clothed and armed at his own cost, and marched to juin 
the king at Shrewsbury. He was immediately sent back with the utmost 
speed, with ordera to attempt to surprise Manchester ; and having, accord- 
ingly, made ail the requisite preparations, and even fixed the hour of assault, 
he received a sudden summons to join the king without a moment's delay. 
He gave prompt obedience to the order, and was rewarded, by being removed 
frum the command of the troops he had raised, which were placed at the 
disposal of others ; while he was once more sent back into Lancashire, ander 
the pretence that his presence was necessary there to uverawe the disaffected, 
and to prevent the growth of disloyalty. ‘Ihese repeated insults, which would 
have made almost any man retire in disgust, became known to the parliamen. 
tary party, who turned them to their own advantage, and attempted, but un- 
successfully, to engage his lordship's services in their cause. 

“ Derby's loyalty,” it has been justly said, * was of that exalted, pure, and 
simple character, which was ready to suffer all things, not only for the king, 
but from the king,” and the offers of the parlamentarians were at once in- 
diguantly rejected. ‘Though Lanceshire was now nearly lost to the crown, 
the Ear! of Derby had influcnce to collect a sufficient force to take Preston and 
Lancaster by storm, and was again preparing to attack Manchesier, when 
this new levy was also called away to the main arny, and nothing was left 
for him to do but to fortify his mansion at Lathom, and hold it out till better 
times. While engaged in this work, he received intelligence that his enemies 
had planned an invasion of the Isle of Man, and leaving his lady to complete 
the fortifications at Lathom, he sailed thither in person, and secured the safety 
of the island. Scareely had he reached the isle, when the countess received 
secret intelligence that Lathom would shortly be attacked. She lost no time 
in calling for her aid such of her neighbours as might be depended on, and 
made all provisions requisite for a defence with so much secrecy and despatch, 
that the enemy had approached within two miles of Lathom before they were 
aware that resistance was contemplated. When Fairfax and his men appeared 
before the place, he sent a trumpet to desire a conference with the countess, 
to which she agreed; and in order to impress the enemy with a notion of her 
power, “ she placed her inefficient and unarmed men on the walle and tops of 
towers, and marshalled all her soldiers in good order, with their respective 
officers from the main-guard, in the first court to the great hall,” in which | 
she calmly awaited the visit of the parliamentary general. ‘Ihe meeting was | 
conducted on both sides with much courtesy and respect. Fairfax offered to | 














the countess an honourable and safe removal with ler family and retinue to danger during the Popish Plot; she was in real 


Knowsley Hall, where she might reside free from molestation, with half the | 
earl’s estate for her support. She replied, “ I am here under a double trust, of 
faith to my lord, and of allegiance to my king; give me a month to consider 
my answer.” Fairfax refused. “ Then I hope, sir, that you will excuse me,” 
rejoined the countess, “ if I preserve my honour and obedience, though it be to 
my rain.” ‘The parliamentary general was for some time doubtful whether 
to proceed by storm or blockade; but the latter method was determined on, 
in consequence of a stratagem of one of the carl'’s chaplains, who persuaded 
the besiegers that there were not fourteen days’ provision in the house. 
After a fortnight, Fairfax sent formally to demand a surrender. The countess 
answered, that “she had not yet furgotten what she owed to the church, to 
her prince, and to her lurd, and that till she lost her honour or her \ife, she 
would still defend that place.” Searcely had the besiegers begun to form 
their trenches, when the heroine ordered a sally of two hundred men, who 
slew sixty of the enemy, with a loss of only two lives. The besiegers now 
proceeded more warily, but were so often interrupted by the garrison, that 
fourteen weeks passed before they could complete their lines. At length 
they approached the moat by which the house was surrounded, and succeeded 
in erecting a powerfal battery, with a mortar of unusual dimensions, from 
which a shot was thrown that fell into the epartment where the countess 
and her children were at dinner Fortunately they escaped unhurt; and the 
neble woman, whose courage rose, instead of quailing at danger, instantly 
ordered another sally in which all the guns of the enemy were cither spiked 





or thrown into the moat, 
into the fortress. T 


scarcely was the work completed, when 

dispersed the men, slew a bundred, and 
loss of only three men. In all these actions, 
soldiers by her presence, aud frequently exposed herself to personal denger. 

After the lapse of three months since the commencement of the si 

besiegers had lost in it no less than two thousand men. 
command in person, lost all patience, and removi 
hitherto superiatended the siege, appointed Coleone! R 
The colonel entertaied a private enmity to the Ea 
known his arrival by sending a 


the 
Fairfax, who did not 
ng the officer who had 


ieby to the command. 
of Derby, and made 
' fresh summons to Lathom house to surrender, 
couched in insulling terms. ‘The house could not now be expected to hold 
out any length of time; for the garrison were reduced to extremity, their 
ammunition and provisions were spent, and they had killed for food nearly all 
their horses. But deliverance was at hand. The brave defenders ha the 
happiness to descry from the battlements of Lathom the banners of prince 
Rupert, who, afier storming Bolton with the assistance of the Earl of ry, 
marched towards Lathom, with intent to engage the enemy; but before they 
—— in sight, Rigby raised the siege, and retreated with his forces to 
toc 

The earl and countess now returned together to the Isle of Man, leaving 
Lathom house to the care of Colonel Rawstorne. After the battle of Marston 
Moor the siege was renewed, and in spite of a long and gallant defence, the 
castle was abandoned at the express desire of the king, having cost the enemy 
no less than six thousand men, and being one of the a fortified places in the 
kingdom that held out for tho royal cause Of this famous mansivn, one 
of the largest feudal strengths in England, not a vestige remains. 

During the years which followed the final overthrow of the royal cause, 
the Earl of Derby remained ir his diminutive kingdom, the Isle of Man, bidding 
defiance alike to the threats and persuasions of the parliament. Even when 
his children, whom he had sent to England on the faith of passport from 
Fairfax, were treacherously seized and imprisoned by the ruling powers, 
though he was repeatedly informed that if he would give up the island they 
should not only be set at liberty, but that he himself might peaceably return 
to England and obtain quict possession of his whole estate, he constantly re. 
fused, saying, that much as he valued his ancestral estate, and dearly as he 
loved his offspring, “ he would never redeem either by disloyalty.” 

Derby remained in the Isle of Man till 1651, when Charles IL. entered 
Engiand at the head of the Scottish army, and summened the carl to meet 
him in Lancashire, a command which he immediately obeyed. His charge 
was to raise the military array of the county if possible, and if not, to follow 
the army with a small body of two hundred horse, which were left with 
him to enable him to do so with a better chance of security. Having sent out 
trusty emissaries in all directions to announce his arrival, he fixed his quarters 
at Wigan, to wait the coming up of his friends. But next morning he was un- 
expectedly attacked by Lilburn, at the head of a large body ot militia and 
regulars, whom Cromwell had detached to harass the rear of the royal army on 
its march. The earl and his small band made a most heroic but ineffectual 
resistance against overwhelming numbers, The following graphic account of 
Derby's aliens bearing in this engagement, is given in a rare work entitled 
“A Description of the Memorable Sieges and Battles in the North of England, 
that happened during the Civil War in 1642-1643" “ His lordship had two 
horses killed under him, and was seconded and remounted both times by a 
faithful servant, a Frenchman, who there lost his life by his master's side. 
On the third charge, upon the fall of Lord Withrington, hw lordship mounted 
his horse, and, being seconded by six gentlemen of his party, fought his way 
through a great body of the enemy into the town, when his lordship, quitting 
his horse, leapt in at a door that stood open, and immediately shut it before 
the enemy could reach it; and the woman of the house kept it shut until such 
time as his lordship was conveyed to a place of privacy, where he lay concealed 
for many hours, notwithstanding the most industrious search of the enemy 
Of the six hundred (at the beginning of the fight) gentlemen with his lordship, 
he lost at least the half, himself having received seven shots upon his breast. 
plate and thirteen cuts upon his beaver, which he were over a cap of steel, 
which was taken up in the lane after the battle, He also received five or six 
slight wounds in his arms and shoulders, but none very dangerous Perhaps 
this age has not seen or known an action of greater bravery, where 600 horse 
fought 3000 horse and foot in a disadvantageous place for two hours together, 
leaving 700 decd upon the spot, besides the wounded, with the lows of 300 
only.” Derby escaped almost alone throogh Shropshire and Staffordshire, and 
joined Charles at Worcester, On the evening of the day on which the fatal 
battle waa fought, close to that c:ty, Derby, with his wounds yet bleeding, led 
the king in secrecy to St. Martin's gate, and directed him to the celebrated 
retreat of Whiteladies and Boscobel, where he himself hed found shelter not 
many days before. He then made for his own county es rapidly as his wounded 
condition would allow; but he had scarcely reached the borders of Cheshire, 
when he was attacked by a party, commanded by Major Edge, to whom he 
surrendered under a promise of quarter. 

The parliament, however, sent down to Chester a commission of nineteen 
persons, most of whom were his personal enemies, selected from the military, 
who formed themselves into what was called * a high court of justice,” to try 
the Ear! of Derby for his treason and rebellion. He was, of course, found 
guilty, and condemned to die; but, by a cruel aggravation of this iniquitous 
sentence, the execution was appointed to take place in his own town of Bolton, 
where he last appeared as a conqueror. Although he was condemned to suffer 
within four days, for the express purpose of preventing the chance of an appeal 
to the parliament, his son, Lord Strange, having sent relays of horses before- 
hand, rode post to London in the course of the day and night, and presented 
to the house a p«tition, with a copy of the plea urged by him at his trial, that 
he had surrendered upon promise of quarter. Cromwell and Bradshaw, how. 
ever, perceiving that the majority of the members seemed favourably disposed 
towards the earl, basely quitted the House of Commons, with eight or nine 
of their confederates, just as the speaker was about to put the question; and 
the number of members present being thus reduced under forty, the question 
was lost, and so much time suffered to elapse, as secured the execution of the 
sentence. Lord Strange, finding all his efforts to save the life of hw father 
rendered abortive, returned with the utmost speed to Chester, and acquainted 
the earl with the result. Of the painful scene on the scaffold at Bolton, it is not 
our purpose to speak. The utmost grief preveiled in the attending multitude ; 
and when the earl’s body was laid in the coffin, the following lines referring to 
his ancestry were thrown into it by an unknown hand— 

“ Wit, bounty, courage ; all three here in one lie dead, 
A Stantey’s hand, Vere’s heart, and Cecil's head.” 

Like many of the nobility of that period, the Earl of Derby possessed con- 
siderable literary talents. In the “ Desiderata Curiosa” may be found “ The 
History of the Isle of Man, by James, Earl of Derby, and Lord of Man, in. 
terspersed with large and excellent advices to his son;" and one of the Sloane 
manuscripts in the British Museum is a sort of historical commonplace book, 
written with his own hand. ’ 

After her husband's death, the countess still held out her domain of Man, 
uling it with broken health, but unbroken spirit, till at length it fell, by 
treachery, into the power of the government. She then had “the glory of being 
the lest person,” says Hume, “ im the three kingdoms, and in all their dependent 


| dominions, who submitted to the victorious commonwealth.” The countess and 
‘her family were for a time subjected to imprisonment, bot st length suffered 


to wander in obscari:y, subsisting on the bounty of their friends. At the 
restoration, the family esta'es reverted to her eldest son, and she spent the 
short remnant of her days at Koowsley Park. This celebrated iady makes a 
conspicuous figure in Sir Walter Scott's “ Peveril of the Peak ;” Sir Walter, 
however, errs in describing her as a Roman Catholic, and therefore exposed to 
ity a staunch French Protestant - 
This intrepid woman died in 1662. ' 

‘The annals of the house of Stan'ey since the Revolution do not afford much 
matter of public interest. The line of the elder branch of the family 
failed, in 1735, on the death of James, tenth earl, when the earldom of Derby 
devolved on Sir Edward Stanley, a descendant of George, Lord Strange, son 
of Thomas, first Earl of Derby; while the kingdom of Man and the barony 
of Strange descended to the Duke of Athole, through his grandmother, 
Amelia Sophia, daughter of the great Earl of Derby. In 1665, Jobn, third 
duke, son of the celebrated Lord George Murray, disposed of the sovereignty 
of the Isle of Man to the British government for L 70,000, regerving, however, 
his landed interest, together with the patronage of the bishopric, sod other 
ecclesiastical benefices. The late Earl of Derby, who died in 1834, married, 
as bis second wife, Miss Farren, the celebrated actress. ‘The eldest son of the 
present earl is Lord Stanley, M. P. for the northern division of Lancashire, and 
one of her mayesty's principal secretaries of state. 





HER MAJESTY’S SCOND STATE BALL. 

The last Court reception of the season took place at Buckingham Palsce on 
nt evening. when her Majesty gave s second grand State Ball. The fete 
was not less magnificent than that it wae our daty to record last week, the at- 
tendance being nearly as numerous. Many of the nobility honoured with invi- 
tations came to town expressly for the occasion. The Queen, surrounded by 































her illustrious relatives and Groes dieting i guests whose arrival has shed 
such an éclat on the close of the fashionable period, in the 
enjoyment cnselions health, and joined in the plosseresef the with her 
accustomed Her Majesty was attired isite taste in a robe of Iris 

-blue, with a tunique fastened with blush-roses and diamonds. 

ing can be conceived tending more to soften down political differences 
and infuse into the cold routine of statesmanship « genial warmth, to which it 
would otherwise be a siranger, than these d reunions, uniting the greatest 
and noblest in the land in a circle where elegant festivity and sociality link the 
company in one harmonious whole. 

Quadrille bands were in attendance in the ball-room and the throne-room, 
both of which apartments were most brilliantly illaminated. The orchestra! 
front of the latter room was covered with ¢ splendid drapery of crimson velvet, 
richly embroidered with gold/ The Green Dawing-room, the Picture Gallery, 
and the Grand Saloon, were opened for the reception of the general company, 
the being adorned at each end with shrubs end flowers. 

King of Hanover, (who wore a hussar uniform richly embroidered in 

gold, with the ribbon and star of the Garter), the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess 

of Gloucester, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge and Prince George, arrived 

in succession shortly before ten o'clock, and were conducted by the ladies and 

equerries in waiting to the presence of her Majesty in the Yellow Drawing-room. 

A detachment of the Foot Guards was on duty on the Palace Lawn, and re- 
ceived them with the usual honours. 

The geners! company, comprising nearly all the nobility in town, began to 
arrive at half-past nine o'clock. Several of the Uabinet Ministers were pre- 
vented attending by the prolonged debate in the House of Commons ; Lady 
Peel and Lady Srabam were, however, present, the furmer being accompanied 
by her eldest son. The Foreign Ambassadors and their ladies were among the 
‘company, the Countess Reventlow, the Baroness Brunow, the Countess de Ste 
Aulaire, appearing in costumes of remarkable richness. Many of the naval 
officers honoured with invitations wore the new naval uniform, faced with 
white, or rather we should say, the o// naval uniform, the former change to 
red facings having been made by his late Majesty. The Hon. Mrs. William 
Cowper made her first appearance at Court since her marriage. The Swedish 
Ambassador, Count Bjornstyerna, and his son, Baron Byornstjerna, who have re- 
cently returned to this Court, were also present. 

Soon after the arrival of her illustrious relatives, the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert, accompanied by them and by Duke Ferdinand, the Prince and Princess 
Aagustus, and Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg Gotha, passed from the Draw- 
ing-room to the ball-room. A quadrille was then formed, and her Majesty 

the bali with Prince George, their vis d-vis being Prince Albert and the 
Frincess Augusta, Other quadrilles and some waltzes were afterwards danc- 
ed, the Queen and lier Royal visitors remaining in this apartment until a quar- 
ter past eleven o'clock, when they passed across the Picture Gallery to the 
Throne Room the orchestra playing ** God save the Queen” on the entraace of 
her Majesty. Dancing then commenced in the latter saloon. 
the evening, refreshments were served to the company in Tippoo 
Saib’s tent, which was erected in the Corinthian story of the grand portico ad- 
joining the Green Drawing-room. Supper was laid out in the dining-room. 
The 1 teau on the range of tables included a number of very beautiful porce- 
lain vases, and was lit by numerous candelabra of silver gilt with wax lights. 

After supper, the Queen and Prince Albert, and their Royal and illustrious 
guests, returned to the ball-rooims, where dancing was kept up, her Majesty 
occasionally taking part in a quadrilie. Shortly before two o'clock the Queen 
and her Royal Consort retired from the state rooms, and the ball concluded. 


THE NEW GARLAND OF BEAUTY. 


Since in the lap of Earth immortal Spring. 
Sheds yearly blossoms from its dewy wing,— 
Since, with the fragrance of those budding flowers, 
Succeeding beauties grace this world of ours,— 
Why not another garland, to unite 
All that subdues the soul, and charms the sight !— 
. Bring flowers !—bring flowers !—that I may wake again 
An echo of the old remember'd strain. 


Unto the Lady of the gracious mien, 

So fair, 80 young, yet “ every inch a Queen,” 
Yield we the Orange,—type of holiest ties,— 
Whose foliage, fruit, and flowers, alike we prize. 
Be Ciementine's the emblem of her race— 
The Lily, flower of purit¥ and grace ; 
Dovro's the Laurel-rose,—a fitting ower 

To grace the veteran hero's honour’d bower. 
The chaste Magnolia, with its scent divine, 
And spotless blossoms, Suruertanp, be thine ! 
And let the Heliotrope, of violet dyes, 

Rival, sweet Joce.yn, thy gentle eyes. 


We dedicate, fair Aitespuny, to thee— 

A shower of light—the bright Acacia-tree! 
Corry, young daughter of a mingled line, 
The sweet exvtic Tuberose be thine. 

Thine, Laveson, stranger to our clime, end yet 
How welcome,—the sweet Parma vio!et. 
Chuster'd in beauty and serene repose, 

The Campnerts claim the Multifloral Rose. 
The Foresrens, a radiant galaxy, 

The Caleeolaria bright, of every dye. 

Young Eve yn, of the fair and queenly brow, 
Thine be the pale Gardenia, pure as thou ; 

The Olea fragrans thine, Extzanetn ! 

Tiniest but sweetest flower of the whole wreath ! — 
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Thine, Grauam, the Asclepias,—with whose scent 
purity of bue is blent. 

The Gentianella of cerulean hue, 

Vies, lovely Beavecenrx, with thine eye of blue; 
The Scabious, with thy dark-haired beauty,—thou, 
Bevxnow, bright stranger of the courtly brow !— 
Let gifted Norvon’s be the hallow’d Bay, 

Whose fragrant leaves survive our fleesing dav ! 
Damen’s the Orient Star of Bethlehem ;— 
Crianwittiam’'s, the Gjoxinia’s diadem. 


Sranvey’s a Cyclamen,—light, graceful thing,— 
Cremorne, an Iris, messenger of Spring ; 
Campven, a soft-hued Wood Anemone,— 
Bovvente the Thyme that scents the summer lea. 
Durreein is Hawthorn, sweet at evening tide ; 
Seymour, Ixora, flower of regal pride. 


But, lo! while thus we trifle time away, 

In homage to the idols of the day, 

Our page, our garland, verge unto a close, 

And Fate commands us back to humble prose. —Court Journal. 


KEY TO THE NEW GARLAND OF BEAUTY. 


Orange Blossom. 
The Lily. 
The Laurel Rose. 


" |” ‘Dhe Magnolia. 
2? 2 eis. 


The Acacia. 
The Tuberose. 

The Parma Violet. 
The Rosa Moltiflora. 
The Calceolaria. 
The Gardenia. 

The Olea Fragrans. 
The Auricula. 

The Swee:briar. 
The Acanthus. 

The Christmas Rose 
The Persian Lilac. 
The Eyebright. 
The Fuchsia. 

The Arbutus 

The Lavender. 

The Verbena. 

The Carnation. 

The Forget-me-Not. 
The Air-plant. 

The Allspice-plant. 
The Lily of the Valley. 
The Saxifrage. 
The Orchis 

The Snowdrop. 
The Honeysuckle. 
Sweet Basil. 

The Hyacinth. 

The Jessamine. 

The Heartsease. 
The Mimosa. 
Mignionette. 

The Moss Rose. 
Daisies. 

The Rose de Meaux. 
Mint 

The Camellia. 

The Amaranth. 
The Virgin's Bower. 
The Pink Heath. 
The Aloe. 

The Heather. 

The Eglantine. 

The Cornflower. 
The Myrtle, 

The Water-lily. 
The Asclepias. 

The Gentianella. 
The Seabious. 

The Bay. 


The Star of Bethlehem. 


The Gloxiana. 

The Cyclamen. 

The Iris. 

The Wood Anemone. 
Thyme. 

The Hawthorn. 

The Ixora. 


t Daughter ofthe Duke d'Alberg. 





VISIT TO THE TOMB OF 


GRAY, THE POET. 


A DAY’S EXCURSION OUT OF LONDON. 


The velvet-leaved Auricula be hers, 

Whose soft and youthful face no shadow bears— 
Watroie !—while, joyous Potineron, to thee 
We grant the Sweetbriar's fragrant piquancy. 

With Warnerorn, uf matchless form and face, 
Let the Acanthus share its classic grace. 

fe Powerscourt's the Christmas Rose, whose hue 
Rivals the snow ‘mid which it meets our view. 
Lawcey's, the Persian Lilac, bright and sweet ;— 
Grosvenor’s the cheerful Eyebright at our feet. 


The Fuchsia, drooping in its ~ of place, 
Portrays, bright Apercorn, thy flexile grace. 

The Arbutus, fair Patmerston,—whose bloom 
And fruit united, brighten Autumn's gloom. 

Young Fovxstonr, the home-scenting Lavender,— 
Whose modest beauty charms the livelong year. 
Verbena leaves round Buanprorp’s brow shall blow— 
Leaves that “ have that within which passeth show.” 
The rich Carnation be to Lennox given ;— 

The blue Forget-Me Not, with huesjof Heaven, 

To Curmenrina; while Frrzcisnon fair 

Claims the bright flower whose tendrils float in air. 


To Bavor, the dark and musky Spice-plant yield ; 
To gentle Vers, the Lily of the Field 

To Gone, the silvery Saxifrage, that eprings 

Amid the rocks, as though its bloom had wings. 
To Dawson, the bright Orchis of the vale ; 

To Touuemacne fair, the Snowdrop pare and pale. 
With Woodbine let us twine the wandering hair 
Of Nature's child, young Tayxour, true as fair, 
Thine Fousy, with the Basil’s tender green— 
With Hyacinths thine, accomplish’d Witnecarne ; 
And graceful as thy graceful self, thine,—thine,— 
Sweet Constaxce,—with the starry Jessamine. 


Leicester is Heartsease, bright of soul and eye ; 
Cannino, Mimosa, waving gracefully. 

Matassvry is Mignionette ; and Norreys glows 
With the rich perfume of the full Moss-Rose. 

The Wests are daisies, buds of spotless tint, 

With hearts of gold. Covrrs is a sprig of Mint. 
Moncritrr's a Rose de Meaux; Montross shal! wear 
A white Camellia in her braided hair. 

Cowrsr’s young bride's an Amaranth,—holy flower ; 
The youthful Buaxcus is purest Virgin's bower. 
Curzon's a Heath, of tender hue ;—Girneatt, 

The Aleve, meet to grace some courtly ball. 


Beociesen's the glorious Heather of the kills; 
Franavtt, the Eglantine, whose sweetness fills 

evening air :—while, gladsome as the morn, 
Young Bravsovats’s the flower amid the corn. 
Her graceful mother’s be the Myrtle green, — 
The buoyant Water-lily thine, Atins | 


1 careful and refined art of its composition, make it a very characteristic speci- 


It is with pleasure that we resume this series of papers ; for we have reason 
to know that our ** Excursions” of last year tempted many to quit, for a time, 
the turmoil of London, to become quiet pilgrims under our guidance ; and that 
some of the friendly hints which we offered, for che promotion of the public 
advantage, have been adopted. Thus, at the seat of the Darnleys, at Cobham 
Hall, in Kent, it was suggested that some reduction in the price of the 
tickets to view the picture gallery might be beneficially made, not only 
as placing the access within the means of greater numbers of visitors, but 
as likely to increase the charitable funds to which the produce of the tickets 
was appropriated. A few weeks since, we were informed at Cadell’s Library, 
at Gravesend (the depot for the purchase of tickets), that the price of them had 
been lately reduced from two shillings to a shilling—the sum we suggested. 
The librarian added, that he believed it had been done by the advice of the 
Atheneum journal ; that the immediate effect of the reduction—as far as his 
experience went—had been to double the numbers of visitors, and that the 
numbers were increasing each week. All honour and thanks, say we, to the 
Lady Darnley and her co-trustees. Having thus paid our debt of gratitude, 
we will proceed on our present day’s excursion, the principal object of which 
shall be a visit to the peaceful and beautiful churchyard of Stoke, in which re- 

ose the mortal remains of one of England's classical and educated poets— 
homas Gray. ; 

The village of Stoke Pogeis, in Buckinghamshire, stands little more than 
two miles northward of the Slough Station, on the Great Western Railway. 
Proceeding onwards for about two miles, at the first turning to the west is a 
road whic skirts Stoke Park, and which will be found somewhat the short- 
est way to the church. But if you would see the house which the poet inhabited, 
and which is near the green, then keep the high road until you reach the village 
of Stoke. So very gradual and imperceptible has been the ascent of the 
ground since leaving the station, that the extensive views over Eton and Wind- 
sor which the breaks in the hedges reveal, appear with a grateful unexpected- 
ness. Some estimate of the comparative elevation is afforded by the fact, that 
the terrace of the house in Stoke Park is on a level with the top of the Keep 
of Windsor Castle. The tourist will here call to mind Gray's ‘ Ode on a Dis- 
tant Prospect of Eton College,’ inspired, perhaps, by the same impressions 
which he himself is actually receiving :— 


Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the wat'ry glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry's holy shade ; 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way. 


This ode was Gray's first publication in English, and was not printed until the 
poet was more than thirty years of age. Its reflective melancholy, and the 


men of Grayjs muse. The ode proceeds :— 
Ah, happy hills! ab, pleasing shade ! 
Ah, fields belov’d in vain! ‘ 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 








A stranger yet to pain ! 





siciee "ETT ea Sota Smyrna Santa tees 
was at Eton "s fri 
gt i 
e Park, with their shaded dells and i 
make the entrance tempting—but there is none for ee Pore be 
the estate is held by a grandson of William Penn. This place is no free Penn. 
sylvania. The present house—a mixed brick and stone erection, with little 
architectural pretensions about it—holds a few good paintings, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others ; among them, West's original picture of Penn's T. 
with the Indians. Some few ancient chimneys, belonging to the old mension, 
are still existing, and the ivyed substantial walls which divide the church ard 
from the park, as well as the noble yews, and other evergreens, modify’ the 
modern aspect which the house itself gives to the park and grounds. Stoke 
Park has existed for centuries, and the old mansion, which was supplanted by 
the present structure, belonged to the Earls of Huntingdon, and afterwards to 
the family of Hatton, to which was allied Queen Elizabeth's elegant partner in 
the dance, and Lord Chancellor, Sir Christopher. The seat afterwards became 
~ possession of Sir Edmund Coke, and is made the seat of Gray’s « Long 
tory :’"— 


Gray was educated at Eton, maintained i 
es eon geile by Wit 
with 


In Britain's Isle, no matter where, 
An ancient pile of buildings stands ; 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ'd the power of fairy hands 


To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each panel in achievements clothing, 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothirg. 


Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o'er him, 

My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danced before him. 


His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crown’d hat, and satin doublet, 
Mov'd the stout heart of England's Queen, 
Thcugh Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 


The purpose of the said ‘ Long Story’ is to make a romance out of the ac- 
quaintance which my Lady Cobham, who then inhabited the old mansion at 
Stoke, sought with Gray. His ‘ Elegy in a Churchyard,’ handed about in mane- 
script, had captivated my lady. The ‘ Long Story’ tells us how— 


A brace of warriors, not in buff, 
But rustling in their silks and tissues, 


issued from the house, ‘with bonnets blue and capuchine,’ to discover Gray 
‘a wicked imp they call a poet’— ; 


Who prowl'd the country far and near, 
Bewitch’d the children of the peasants, 
Dried up the cows, and lam'd the deer, 
And suck'd the eggs, and kill'’d the pheasants :-— 


how the ladies sought his aunt Antrobus’s solitary house— 


Thro’ lanes unknown, o’er stiles they ventur'd 
Rapp’d at the door, nor stay’d to ask, 
But bounce into the parlour enter’d. 


The poet is not to be found. 

The Muses, ‘ hopeless of his pardon, conveyed him underneath their hoops 
to a small closet in the garden.’ So the missionaries leave a summons for him 
from my Lady Cobham, to answer for his magical doings. The culprit at- 
tends the court—his rhetoric forsakes him—he stands mute. 


Yet something he was heard to mutter, 
How in the park, beneath an old tree 
(Without design to hurt the butter, 
Or avy malice to the poultry), 


He once or twice had penn’d a sonnet, 
Yet hop'd that he might save his bacon ; 

Numbers would give their oaths upon it, 
He ne’er was for a conj'rer taken. 


The ghostly prudes, with haggard face, 
Already had condemn'd the sinner, 

My Lady rose, and witha grace 
She smil'd, and bid him come to dinner ! 


Is it not cruel that we too have not the opportunity of reading such sonnets, 
under the same old trees in the park where Gray penned them ? 

Until our remonstrance against exclusion has effected a remedy, we must be 
content to wander only in the churchyard of Stoke. Content! Either in the 
park or in the churchyard, had we to choose a seat to keep company with the 
poet, we should certainly select one in the latter. Of all churchyards that we 
can call to mind, it claims our preference for its deep and perfect solitude, and 
varied picturesqueness. Excepting at the east end, which is open to meadows, 
it is sheltered on all sides by lofty old deciduous trees, interspersed with ever- 
greens, in luxuriant maturity. So close, indeed, is the foliage to the church, 
that the whitewashed walls of the interior of the chancel assume the brilliancy 
of emerald green from its reflected light. Not afew of our painters might re- 
ceive a lesson here on the effect of reflected colours, which is too commonly 
forgotten by them. So scarce is a painter's remembrance of this most essentia 
feature of colouring, which is never absent from Nature, that when Turner, or 
Mulready, attempts tu represent i*, all the world protests, as if it were an exag- 
gerated affectation. What an outcry of derision was made years ago at the 
yellow back of one of Etty’s nymphs reeeiving the full reflection of a bright 
crocus-coloured scarf, in his picture of the ‘ Golden Age,’ of which the Duke 
of Southerland is the fortunate possessor. The critics who deny or forget the 
effects of reflected lights, might learnjsound doctrine from the child that holds a 
butter-cup to its chin, or the pale-faced lady who wears a bonnet lined with pink. 
But if they would see them on a singularly extensive scale, let them journey to 
view the interior of Stoke Church, to which we proceed, having first obtained 
the key of the porch door, upon application at a little cottage which stands in 
sight at the east end of the church, and is close on the south side of the monu- 
ment erected to Gray’s memory in the adjoining meadow. 

What a ready text for a sermon on Ecclesiastical proprieties do most village 
churches—nay, even town churches and cathedrals—furnish. Stoke Church, 
as well as others which fall within our present day’s walk, are all highly sug- 
gestive in this direction—but our office is not that of a rural Dean, and we donot 
wish to usurp the functions of the Ecclesiologist more than can be helped ; yet we 
cannot avoid noticing that the only complete arrangement in this church seems 
to be the great pew of the Penn family—complete for the purpose of making 
the duty of going to church most easy. On the north of the nave is a large 
room, opening only on one side into the church; en all others it is just like 
an ordinary domestic apartment, the chairs arrayed on all sides, and a frre-place 
in one corner. ‘To the belief that you are a common miserable sinner, whilst 
walled off from the rest of the church, out of sight of the parson, seated on am 
easy chair, with your feet comfortably warmed at a fire of your own, there must 
be insuperable difficulties. You do not enter a plebeian poreh, but have a pri- 
vate inclosed entrance, without passing into the church at all ; and whilst the 
windows of the church are bare of decoration, those of the corridor to this room 
are filled with stained glass of Saints, &c. Can any one help wondering whether 
that same stained glass may not once upon a time have been in the church it- 
self? If not, would it not be more fit!y there than in a passage to the church! 
The chorch can make little boast of architectural character or decoration ; but 
what can be detected here and there tells its history,and the transformation it has 
sustained. It consists of a nave, chancel, and two aisles. On the south side of 
the chancel there was probably a chapel, which still holds an old square font, 
whose office appears, by a new one recently placed in the nave, tohave been 
made a sinecure. On the north side of the chancel is a rather handsome crock- 
etted canopy, let into the wall, and to the east are some small arches of ae 
early English character, which probsbly formed the ambry for the sacred uten- 
sils, On the south side, the piscina has been left unmatilated. The altar is a 
miserable discrepancy of painted wainscot. Close to it, on the south side, isa 
brass to the memory of Lady Eleanor Mullens, first married to Robert Lord 
Hungerford, without date, and destitute of effigies. On the north side there 
a more perfect brass, with the effigies of a knight and lady, recording the death 
of Willielmus Molyns, a. p. 1525, and his wife Margery. The collector of 
brass impressions must come prepared with his paper and heelball, for he will 
not get any here abouts. A circular archway stands between the chancel 
the nave, which perhaps may be called ‘ Norman,’ and if it were cleared of the 
inerustations of whitewash which have choked up its mouldings, now barely 
discoverable, it would probably appear as the most ornamental feature of the 
church. But ifthe interior be not particularly mteresting, the seme cannot 
said of the exterior. On all sides it presents a picture ready grouped for - 
painter ; whether on the east, with its triple frontage,—of the gables “> 
south chapel, of the chancel, and the tower and spire, all sides clothed 
luxuriant ivy in a greater or less degree, and mixed up with varieties of ae 
—or on the north, with its carved porch and long and irregular lines of the ro 
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on the west, with its gable rising high, till it seems united with the spire, 
ws che eaves reaching low to the ground. Constable, Varley, and other ar- 
tists, have drawn the church in several views : a woodcut, of Constable's 
drawing, of the west, is the fron'ispiece of Van Voorst’s edition of the | 3 
put it will not bear the test of comparison wich the spot. Apparently in order 
to introduce a distant view of Gray’s monument, which is far away and hardly 
visible, it omits the two magnificent and characteristic yew trees,—with branches 
enough to furnish bows for all Robin Hood's merry men,—which almost touch 
the porch of the church—and unless the porch has been altered since Constable's 
time, Lis drawing of that feature is by no means a@ correct portrait. At the 
east end of the church are two brick altartombs. Under one of these, Gray's 
aunt, Mary Antrobvs, is buried, the aunt with whom he was staying when Lady 
Cobham sought his acquaintance. Here, two, rest both the poet and his mother. 
Over his mother's remains Gray placed the inscription, which immediately 
succeeds that of his aunt. 

‘In the vault beneath are deposited, in hope of a joyful resurrection, the 
remains of Mary Antrobus. She died unmarried, Nov. 5, 1749, aged 66. 

‘In the same pious confidence, beside her friend and sister, here sleep the 
remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful tender mother of many children, 
one of whom had the misfortune to survive her. She died March, 1753, aged 

yy 
“ The Poet was her fifth child, born in Cornbill, 26th December, 1716, and the 
only one who survived a family of twelve. Mr. Mitford, in his Life of Gray, 
tells us, ‘ The rest died in their infancy, from suffocation, produced by a ful- 
ness of blood, and he owed his life to a memorable instance of the love and 
courage of his mother, who removed the paroxysm which attacked him by vpen- 
ing a vein with her own hand : an instance of affection that seems tu have been 
most tenderly preserved by him through his after life, repaid with care and at- 
tention, and remembered when the objects of his filial solicitudes could no lon- 
ger claim them’ Mason informs us, that ‘ Gray seldom mentioned his mother 
without a sigh :’ and one of the last wishes he expressed was, to lie by her side 
in Stoke churchyard. On the outside of the east wall of the chapel, adjoining 
the chancel, is a tablet thus inscribed—‘ Opposite this stone, in the same tomb 
upon which he has so feelingly recorded his grief at the loss of a beloved parent, 
are deposited the remains of Thomas Gray, the author of the “ Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard.” He was buried August 6th, 1771.’ Gray has a 
monument, too, in Westminster Abbey—a profile medallion, executed by the 
elder Bacon—with an inscription, which, as Mr. Mitford remarke, ‘seems to 
have this defect, that it is as much applicable to a monument to Milton as to 
Gray :’ 
No more the Grecian muse unrivall’d reigns ; 

To Britain let the nations homage pay, 

She felt a Homer's fire in Milton’s strains, 

A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray. 


In the field adjoining to and within sight of the church, is a sarcophagus, 
standing on a pedestal, which owes its existence to the Penns, and creditably 
intended by them to show their pride at his association with their locality. But, 
however well meant, we are compelled to pronounce the monument to be a 
thing quite destitute of beauty or propriety of form. ‘This monument, in 
honour of Thomas Gray, was erected a.p. 1799, amovg the scenes celebrated 
by that great lyric and elegiac poet.’—Passages from the Elegy are engraved 
on the other sides of the monument. Stoke churchyard has been said to be the 
scene of his elegy, and we like to believe it to be so, yet it must be confessed 
that the poem is also said, by Mr. Mitford, to have been ‘ written in the precincts 
of the church of Grantchester, about two miles from Cambridge,’ at which Uni- 
versity Gray resided, ‘ chiefiy for the convenience which its libraries afforded.’ 
Wherever it may have been written, many parts of the Elegy certainly seem 
to have an especial reference to this spot, where ‘the air a solemn stillness 
holds’—* the ivy-mantled tower'—‘ the rugged elms, and yew-tree’s shade’— 
‘ the frail memorial still erected high’— 


With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh— 


seem all to have peculiar application. It is not likely that the Elegy can have 
been written by Gray in one spot, for it was begun in 1742, and not finished till 
after the death of his aunt Antrobus, which happened in 1749, and which event 
is thought to have hastened its completion —London Athenzum. 








REMINISCENCES OF A LIGHT DRAGOON. 


VOYAGE TO INDIA—FORT WILLIAM—SAIL UP THE GANGES. 


Before we quitted France a report had somehow got into circulation that the 
11th Light Dragoons would be sent to India, and the 21st, which had served 
there some time, return home and be reduced. We had not long occupied the 
barracks at Canterbury ere the truth of this ramour was confirmed. It was 
announced to us officially that early in the coming year the embarkation would 
take place; and leave to visit their friends was accordingly granted to such of 
the men as chose to apply for it. I was in the number of those who considered 
it expedient not to refuse the indulgence. A furlough of fourteen days was in 
consequence conceded to me ; and I spent the brief seasun very happily among 
my relatives in London; several of whom,—my mother being included in the 
list, —I was destined never to see again. 

Late in the month of January, 1819, we marched from Canterbury to 
Chatham, where our horses were taken from us, and our saddlery and arms 
carefully packed for a long voyage. We lingered here about a week, at the 
termination of which the route arrived ; and an easy journey of eight miles car- 
ried us to Gravesend. There lay two fine Indiamen, the Atlas, of 1200 tons, 
and the Streatham, of 800; on board of which we were appointed to take our 
passage: and soon after mid-day on the 7th of February we were all, with our 
baggage, embarked. I need not describe the scene of discomfort and confusion 
which greeted us. Even when she is not the bearer of troops, an Indiaman, 
making her last preparations for the outward trip, is, of all sea-going craft, the 
least inviting ; and when tu her ordioary lumber is added the presence of seve- 
ral hundred soldiers and their effects, the confusion is increased fourfold. 
Nevertheless, in the present, as in other instances, the inconveniences to which 
we were subjected soon passed away ; and a considerate Captain, and abundance 
of good cheer, rendered us not merely contented but merry. 

I am not going to entertain my readers with a transcript from the ship’s log; 
nor yet to describe what has been described a thousand times already,—the 
order of a landsman’s life while voyaging from Gravesend to Calcutta. We 
had the usual alternations of foul and fair weather; and we had,—or believed 
that we had,—more than one narrow escape from foundering; once by reason 
of some neglect in stopping the hause-holes, through which the sea broke with 
resistless violence, ard again, when in the tropics, we were taken aback in a 
heavy squall. At the crossing of the line Neptune and his train paid us their 
accustomed visit. Then was the ceremony of shaving gone through. Then 
were fire-engine, water-buckets, and slush-barrels brought into play. Then 
were men’s tempers tried,—without in any case failing them,—and mirth and 
revelry kept the ship for a season in an uproar. Moreover, flocks of Mother 
Carey’s pretty little chickens followed us round the Cape,—the huge albatross 
did not disdain to visit us,—and a bird called the booby, lighting on our yards, 
permitted himself to be knocked down with a stick or with the hand. Why 
should I epeak of sharks, flying-fish, or dolphins,—why try to convey to such 
as have not looked upon the scene something like an idea of the tropical ocean, 
as well when it is calm and quiet in its might, as when the hurricane sweeps 
over it? All these are matters on which [{ cannot think of touching,—partly 
because they have no novelty about them,—partly because to be rightly under- 
stood they must be made the objects of men's outward senses; not offered as 
material on which the imagination may employ itself. 

Neither is it worth while to go into a minute detail of the little accidents 
which befell in the course of our voyage; or the sports and amusements by 
which we cheated it of its tedium. We had men fall overboard and be drowned. 
We had one case of suicide,—where the victim of her own headstrong temper 
was a woman. We had a death or two, followed by the committal of the bodies 
to the deep; and we were all much solemnized as we watched their downward 
progress. On the other hand, the ship being supplied with a very fair band, it 
was the custom of an afternoon to get up a sort of universal ball to the sound 
of its playing. On these occasions the officers and other passengers, of whom 
several were ladies, used to dance on the quarter-deck; the ship’s company 
did the same thing on the forecastle, and the soldiers and their wives footed it 
away merrily in the waist. On the whole, therefore, we gut on pleasantly 
enough. Nor let me forget to mention the degree of respect which was in- 
variably paid to the Lord's Day. As often as Sunday came round all hands,— 
seamen as well as soldiers, arrayed themselves in their best. They then as- 
sembled, at a given hour, upon the quarter-deck,—the soldiers occupying one 
side, the women and children the other, the seamen standing towards the booms, 
and the cabin passengers close to the cuddy, that they might accompany the 
Captain, who, with great solemnity and reverence, read the morning service of 
the Church. Neither did our sense of what was due to God’s sabbath end 
there. The day was a day of rest,—as much so, at least, as the nature of our 
situation would allow ; for no more work was imposed upon the seamen than 
was absolutely necessary : and we were universally left to our own meditations. 
in this manner @ certain number of months ran their course, during the progress 
of which we not only never planted foot on shore, but never once cast anchor. 
It would be contrary to truth, therefore, were I not to acknowledge that we 
were getting heartily tired of our confinement on board of ship, when one day 





| princes. 





ve the j announcement of land on the siar- 
. There was an immediate rush to that side of the vessel, and 
hundreds of eyes wearied themselves in the endeavour to realize the promise 
which the look-out man had given. But the coast of Bengal, especially about 


the mouth of the mae « » is, as all the world knows, flat, as well as barren, 
and though the breeze blew in our favour, and we steadily moved ,a 
hour elapsed ere from the deck symptoms of what we sought could be disco- 


vered. At last, however, the glitter of a gilded pagoda in the sun attracted 
our attention. A loud and joyful shout rent the air; we heartily congratulated 
one another on the prospect of a speedy deliverance, and walked the deck for 
the remainder of the day in the highest state of excitement. 

The anchor was dropped that night off the Pagodas, for the first time since 
our gallant crew had heaved it in Portsmouth harbour. By early dawn next 
morning we started again, and tiding along, found ourselves by and bye abreast 
of the wild and tangled island of Saugor. How shall I describe the succession 
of wonders which from that time forth put in claims upon our attention! In the 
first place, every object on which the eye fell, the herbage, the buildings, the 
boats, and the people that ed them, had about them a character to which 
the mere power of novelty gave an indescribable interest. The first boat that 
boarded us contained four men, all black as ebony, and naked, except that a 
girdle was round their waists. These were fegarded as persons of a very hum- 
ble class, and we were right; but the next cargo that arrived bore themselves 
with so much dignity, that we felt es if we were in the presence of some native 
They wore long loose robes of very white cotton, large turbans be- 
gilded and otherwise adorned, and moved about with a step so slow and mea- 
sured, that it was impossible to divest oneself of a feeling of restraint, as often 
as one stood near them. My astonishment may therefore be conceived, when 
I saw one of the ship's officers seat himself on a gun carriage forward, and a 
native prince produce an enormous razor and set about the process of shaving 
him. Neither did the matter end there. ‘The same grave and reverend per- 
sonage, after completing this process with the third mate, offered, with a 
profound salam, to give me a specimen of his skill, to which, with a laugh, I 
submitted. 1 had never been so well or so pleasantly shaved before, and I 
stuck to my origiual barber for several years afterwards. 

The Hoogley becomes at a short distance from its mouth so beset with shoals 
and sandbanks that the large Indiamen are compelled to cast anchor; the pas. 
sengers and goods being transferred to vessels of more inconsiderable bulk, are 
in them conveyed as far as Fort William. It was on the third day from our 
arrival off the Pagodas, that we got into a couple of brigs, which, taking ad- 
vantage of every turn of the tide, bore us slowly on our way. Nothing could 
be more delicious then that voyage. The river becoming narrow as we receded 
from its mouth, introduced us to a succession of exquisite landscapes, every 
feature in which was to us as captivating as it was novel. Here embowered 
beneath the clustering banyan, over which would rise the stately stem of the 
cocoa-nut, might be seen some mosque or pagoda, or it might be the country- 





| house of a native of rank; there a cluster of huts overshadowed by rich 


foliage, which was all strange to us, and therefore beautiful. Then again the 
country, though, universally flat, was clothed in a livery of the freshest green ; 
for we reached our destination in the very middle of the rains, and the verdure 
of the East, during the rainy season, is exquisite. But I must not continue 
these details; Indian scenery, like the scenery of other regions, must be seen, 
either in reality, or on the canvass, to be estimated aright. All the descriptions 
in the world would not exciie in the reader's mind one distinct idea, wherefore 
I cease to weary him and myself by any further efforts to accomplish an im. 
possibility. 

There is nothing #o tempting nor so dangerous to the European on his first 
arrival in the country as the fruit which is pressed upon him by the native 
dealers. A long confinement on board of ship, daring the larger portion of 
which no luxury of the sort has come before him, gives additional ee to the 
odoriterous poison in his eyes ; and unless he shall have been forewarned against 
it, and possess over and above a Jarge share of self-contrul, he is sure to eat in 
more than moderation, and to suffer. 1 ate, and I suffered; for the day before 
we reached the landing-place I was in a violent fever. 

If you are ever taken ill in India, you are not, in cases like this, kept long in 
suspense as to the probable issue of yourcomplaint. | was in bed with a raging 
fever one day, on the next I was sufficiently recovered to disembark with the 
baggage ; and proceeded, though not without a good deal of suffering, to take 
up my residence in Fort William. The fort itself is a magnificent structure, 
well defended with broad ditches, and covered by a succession of works, on 
which many heavy cannon are mounted. But the circumstance which attracts, 
in a principal degree, the stranger's admiration, is the exceeding care which is 
taken to keep it clean and well ventilated. Every day the sewers are washed 
out and sprinkled with quicklime ; while, ere sun-rise, the sweepers are at work, 
not only as often as occasion seems to require, but much more frequently 
Moreover the inmates of Fort William have other than human guardians of the 
health, so far, at least, as health is liable to be affected by the presence or 
removal of putrefying garbage. Everybody has heard of the bird called the 
Adjutant, which walks about, respected, and therefore tame, and feeds upon 
carrion of every sort, from the body of the mouse upto the human frame, of 
which numerous specimens are, every tide, washed down the Ganges. A 
strange-looking creature he is—that Adjutant—+. ith his bald head and his ashen- 
grey wings, and his portly form lifting bis bald head nearly four feet above the 
surface of the earth. And then, when the heat of the day comes, away he goee 
into the skies, ascending so far that you can observe only the shadow of his 
form in the sun-beam. 

The Adjutant is greatly respected by all classes of people, neither is he much 
of a plunderer; but this is more than can be said for a species of hawk which also 
frequents Fort William and its vicinity in great numbers. Nothing can escape 
the quickness and the daring of that depredator. If a cook pass from the cook. 
house to the barracks, he will dart down upon the basket which the man carries 
on his head, and take possession at one swoop of its contents. Indeed I have 
seen a hawk fairly fasten upon a bone which a soldier was picking, and wrest 
it out of his hand and from between his teeth. Neither is his post free from 
the visits of troops of jackals, which make their way through posterns and 
lower embrasures after nightfall, and break the sleep, besides awakening the 
fears of strangers, who have not become accustomed to them. The jackal, 
however, at least as we find him here, is a very harmless and a timid animal 
He will run away with whatever morsels of aniunal! food your own or your at- 
tendant's carelessness may have left in his way; but he never ventures to look 
man in the face, and flees from the barking of a watch dog. 

The buildings within the fort are very commodious and handsome. Besides 
some noble barracks, capable of containing at least 3000 men, and casemates 
where a like number may be lodged, there are the houses or apartments of all 
the functionaries, such as the Governor, Surgeons, Storekeepers, Chaplain, and 
so forth; with a church well-built and exceedingly commodious, and arsenal, 
and magazines out of number. I believe that the fort itself mounts, or is capa- 
ble of mounting, 1000 pieces of cannon. It is likewise well stocked with small 
arms, shot, shells, powder, and other munitions of war; and is enriched, besides, 
with a very curious collection of native weapons, all of them taken during the 

rogress of the struggles which raised the power of England in the East to the 
Peight which it now occupies. Then sgain the bazaar, portioned out into all 
manner of departments, and abounding in every article of which either native 
or European might be expected to stand in need ;—the vegetable market, the 
fruit market, the stalls on which clothing was spread forth, the tables of the 
money-changers, and the money-changers themselves calling out, from amid 
their bags of gold, silver, copper, and shells, invitations for the visiters to deal 
with them; all these sights and sounds, and many more which I have not now 
leisure to describe, even if | minutely recollected them, kept both the outward 
senses and the inward thoughts constantly employed, and sent me home, day 
after day, full of wonder. 

Nor let me forget, while endeavouring to convey to others some idea of the 
sort of impressions which a first acquaintance with Calcutta produced upon 
myself, to make mention of the style in which we, private soldiers, lived, and 
the degree of deference that was paid to us by the natives. For example, 
having reached our quarters greatly fatigued, and seeing a number of cane bot- 
tomed beds or sofas arranged round the room, J slipped off my clothes with all 
speed, and throwing myself on one of them, soon fell asleep. 1 did not awake 
tll about four in the morning, when there was a great bustle in the place. For 
awhole troupe of natives entered, swept and washed out the room, spread 
some tables with nice clean cloths, and by-and-by brought in breakfast. Mean- 
while, I went in search of my clothes but, lo! they were gone. I inquired 
for them eagerly, and was yet in considerable alarm, when a Hindoo, stooping 
down, began to unlace my boots ; and before I could well conceive what it was 
that he meant to effect, they were both stripped from my feet. Weill, thought 
J, if we are to pay for all this attendance, the King’s allowance will not go far 
to keep us; but as I saw that others resigned themselves freely to what 
seemed to be their fate, I too gave way, and the natives held their course. 

The result was, that without any trouble to ourselves we found our clothing 
and accoutrements cleaned, a sumptuous breakfast spread forth, and nothing 
more required from us bot that we should partake, at our ease, of what the gods 

rovided Exactly as the clock struck eight, a dozen cooks entered, foliowed 
Cr as many servants, all of them bearing on their heads baskets of savoury 
viands, and with stewed steaks, eggs, and white loaves, butter, end coffee, be- 
fore ur, the fault would have been entirely our own, had we failed to fare sump- 











lous how soon we became accustomed to which, when 
or, it may be, vex us. J had not contin ia india, oa Geode 
of attention alone, bat others of a more equi natare, were received by me 


as & mere matter of course. Certainly the Indian soil is that in which loxari- 
a. a ; one unknown elsewhere. 

’ n long at Fort William, ere Lord Moira, then Governor- 
General, reviewed us ; and we received orders to proceed noe “ean re, whith- 
er we were to be transported in boats. | had never been in perfect health since 
we first entered the Hoogley; and now the sickness broke out on me with such 
violence, that { was removed by the Doctor's direction to the general hospital. 


F : bt-and-twenty days 1 continued in such a state, that m 

paired o , y life was des- 
;—and the origin of the whole was m own ios ‘ " 

too fre in the fruit of t M y . ence mM indulging 


e country. Thanks to an excellent constitution, how. 
ever, and the careful nursing which I received, the crisis of the fever passed, 
and [ recovered ; though not till my suffering had taught me the lesson, that 
the wag — - —— affecting the body as well as the mind, not unfre- 
vently lays op for him who is gui 
= a Frepronch, guilty of it, days, or months, or even years, of 
I was still an invalid when the regiment embarked in the 
were to convey it by the channel of the Ganges to Cawnpore an wan 
unable to move, the Doctor caused me to be carried in a palankeen 
lodged with the sick, in the hospital barge. Of the commencement of the voy. 
age, end of the circumstances attending it, | am therefore unable to oul, 
except upon the report of others But long before we 
ie accounted, | believe, the half way station, my health came back, and great 
was my enjoyment in consequence. | have certainly not much to say in com- 
mendation of our transports, whether allusion be made to their sea-worthiness or 
to the extent of accommodation which they afforded. Wretched affairs the 
were, being like the country boats in general, almost on a level in their dec 
with the stream, and in every pore previous to the water ; no pitch being used 
in caulking, the loose cotton is soon pushed aside, and then through all the 
— the aw —a ite way, giving ample occa pation to one man in baling, 
prin ory in the fruitless endeavour to stop up the yawning chasms with 
The current of the Ganges is, during the rainy season, very » n 
fields—I do not mean the sueduse—-beh the me. soil of he poy = 
either bank, are swept away by it ; and if, as not unfrequen'ly happens, the 
wind set in 4n opposite direction, the swell becomes tremendous, and the dang- 
er to the navigator is great. More than once it seemed to me that the dea- 
truction of the frail bark in which we had taken our passage, was inevitable 
Yet the Bengalees are in their own way skilful navigators, and by some 
meaus or another they contrived to carry us through all our difficulties. 
Once, I remember, even they considered themselves in a very delicate 
plight. We arrived at an enormous lake, or inuudation, The wind blew a hur- 
ricane—the waters were white with foam, and the very means of making fast 
the boats were wanting. After a good deal of hesitation, our crew faced the 
danger, and their gallantry carried them through ; but there were other barges 
there which would not venture to follow the example, and these suffered se- 
verely. Happily no lives were lost ; and we all arrived the same night at Dina 
pere. 


reached Dinapore, which 





THE ENGLISH CAPTIVES AT CABUL, 
BY ONE OF THE FEMALE PRIPONER®. 


[We are indebted to Major Thomson,* of Ghoznee celebrity, through Lieut, 
Curling, for the following Narrative by one of the most interesting of the 
female prisoners detained at Cabul by Mahommed Ukbur Khan )— tley's 
Miscellany. 


All had been preparing for a start from Cabul for many days before that event 
took place. Camels and poneys for baggage were purchased at extravagant 
prices. Property was sorted, that the owners might select only such things as 
were indispensably necessary to carry with them. It wae curious to observe 
the different oO of regret with which valuable property was cast aside 
as worthless. vardrobes, libraries, music, pianos, (no, piano it should be, for 
there was only one in Cabul,) furniture, crockery, houses, &c. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to detail half the losses experienced, particularly by the 
married people, and the staff-officers of Shah Soojah's force; most of whom 
had built houses, and made every arrangement for a long residence at Cabul 
But, immense as was this sacrifice, the resignation with which it was made was 
at least most creditable to the sufferers. 

When the British force marched from Cabul, thore ladiest who were unen 
cumbered with children rode on horseback; the rest started in deolies . nd 
palanquins, They were on the move by sunrise on the 6th January ; but it wos 
nearly sunset before they reached the first halting ground, a distence of only 
five miles from Cabul. This delay was caused by the difficulty experienced 
in getting over a nullah, which ran close to the cantonment walls, and also to 
the snow, which lay deep along the road. The ladies and children marched 
with what may be termed the advanced guard; so it may be sup that on 
their reaching the halting ground, tents, or a hot meal, were out of the question. 
The night cloved in, leaving those delicate beings, who until now had been 
used to every comfort, to win their way through a Cabul winter night, a prey 
to all the evil forebodings that this, their initiation to piercing cold, hunger, and 
thirst, would naturally give rise to. Strange as it may appear, it was from 
thirst that the party most suffered ; for, although surrounded by deep snow 
there was no possible means of melting it. A few of the most provident had 
made arrangements to carry on a small quantity of fuel; but half the baggage 
had never been able to quit the cantonments, owing to the narrow egress and 
deep nullah;, and of the balf which did get out, much was carried o by the 
plunderers on the road , much thrown away, that the camp followers might rid 
themselves of a troublesome charge; and much, it is supposed by some, 
carried by faithless servants, and sold in the Cabul bazaar. One officer (whose 
wife and children were of the party) I have frequently heard speak of his good 
fortune in having bought for ten rupees, as he came along, two small bundles 
of wood, about the size of a tolerable birch-broom; with this he melted a few 
mugsful of snow, mixed with brandy, to assuage the thirst of two or three of 
the ladies and the children who happened to be near him. 

The night wore quietly away ; but the morrow brought little hope of relief. 
Few of the servants had come up, and half the camp equipage and baggage had 
been already lost. At about sunrise the party moved off in much ee sane 
order as the day before, ‘Their march again was only five miles; but before 
this distance was accomplished, the suow and frost had done its work on the 
doolie and palanquin-bearers’ feet, who with difficulty carried their burthens to 
Boothkhak, the place assigned for the halting-groud. 

It is not my object to make any reference to the army. Suffice it, therefore, 
to say, that it had been harassed the whole distance by the Afighan cavalry, 
had experienced considerable loss in ps officers, men, ammunition, 
equipage, during this short march ; and it was with something like satisfaction 
that a rumour was heard of a communication having been received from Ma- 
hommed Ukbur Khan; though it would have been difficult to guess what good 
was to result from it. However, the firing on our camp (if it can be so designat- 
ed) had til this time been mcessent and annoying, but ceased as soon as the 
sbove communication had been established. 

To-dey water was within the reach of all who coald themselves go a hundred 
yards from the camp, or who had servants who would not heed the occasional 
whizzing of an Affghan bullet; but any kind of fuel was again out of the ques- 
tion. ‘This was the second night that most of those unfortunate mothers and 
children were obliged to pass, without ether protection from the cold then that 
afforded by their palanquins and doolies. A few had been fortunate enough to 
save a handful of biscuits, or some such trifle, which proved the only meal they 
had tasted during the day. Heartsick and weary, as all must have been, sleep 
offered no relief \o the sad sufferers, who longed for the morrow, not with the 
hope of its lessening their miseries, but es being o-e day nearer to their termina- 
tion. ‘The night wore away, clear and cold, and in profound silence. 

The morning of the 8th was ushered in with a renewal of yuzzailt firing from 
the enemy, which occasioned a message to be sent to Mahommed Ukbor, to 
inquire its meaning ; but before the messenger's return the most feariul scene 
of confusion had taken place in the camp. The followers, of whom there must 
have been at least fifteen thousand, were panic-stricken, and rushed almost sim- 
ulieneously towards the entrance of the Khoord Cabul pass, through which our 





* This gallant officer of engineers, t will be recollected, succeeded in blowi 
gates of Ghuznee, and thus mainly coutrbuted to the capture of that strong 
ull then considered impregnabie. 
t Lady Macnaghten im a pelanquin. Sir W. H. Macnaghten had been killed a fort- 
night before. 

ady Sale on horseback. Sir Robert commanded at Jalalabad. 
Mrs Sturt on horseback Her husband rode with her 
Mrs. Boyd, and two children, three and five years old, in two doolies. Her husbind 
rode with her. 
Mro Trevor, and seven children, varying from three to twelve yearsold ; herself on 

doolies. 


in the 
ress, 


hori k . the children on poneys, in camel-pacmers, and Her husband fell 
with Sur W. H. Macnaghten. 

Mrs. Anderson, and three children, varying from five days to five years old ; in two 
deoolies. Her husband with his regiment in the column. 





Mrs. Waller, and @ child of one year old, en horseback ; the child in @ doolie ; her 
wousded husband with 
Mre. pyre, ene a child of four years old ; the child behird « horseman; her wounded 





tuously. So it was likewise at dinner time. yt tome ate oe r 

iety ; for the same attentive natives once more cov our tables with every | husband { 

thing which in that climate is euber osual, of accounted s luxury. [most con- Mane eemmmnretoreiemameni Major Mainwaring was at 
fess, that my astonishment knew, at the outset, no bounds. Yet it is marvel- + Jusseil, the Afighas irelock. 



















. T our unbappy country women, with their children, who had 
nendinn yer oa pieaiee on this occasion hed their courage 
put to the severest test. The panic which had taken possession of the camp 
followers was so ral and sudden, that in their rush they carried with them 
@ grest part of lutle army. Doolie and pslanquin-bearers aoemponies 
the fugitives, lenving the ladies snd children to the mercy of the enemy. 

y the panic was momentary. The late Envoy's cavalry-escort, un- 
der Captain Lawrence, ond # prrt of the 44th Queen's, who happened “= 
nearest the point threatened, under the late Major Thain, showed a front that 
not only checked the advance of the Affghans, but actually drove them back a 
considerable distance, giving time for the rest of the troops to fall in, when 
something like order was restored. But the bearers were now nowhere to be 
found : and those families who had been dependent on them for conveyance, 
were, with much difficulty, provided with camels While these new srrange- 
ments were making, small bands of camp-followers were prowling about he 
seerch of plunder, and by the time the ladies and children were seated in t 
camel-panniers, bad contrived to extract from the palanquins and doolies the 
few necessaries that until then remained, of the small stores their owners had 

ided for the march. It was on this occasion that most had to deplore the 

‘oss of all those dear little mementos of relations and friends far away ; minia- 

tures, trinkets, letters, all were now lost. It would be hard to say, without a 

sigh ; but, surrounded with danger so imminent, few would be found calm 
enough to think of aught but their immediate peril. 

Although from the time the enemy had becn beaten off by the above men- 
tioned party all firing bad ceased, still the camp-followers had been too much 

for any of them to be induced to act like rational beings, and it required 
the united efforts of the cavalry to restrain them from pressing on into the pass 
before any order for an advance had been given. ‘The consequence was, that 
though a clear stream was flowing within three hundred yards of the party, 
to obtain a glass of water wae next to impracticable. On occasions such as 
are adverted to, the officers have their particular duties to attend to, and can- 
bot ibly quit their posts. However it so happened that there was a quanti 
ty of wine which had been brought thus far, and for which further transport 
could not be provided. From this any one was at liberty to take what he chose ; 
it was offered as a substitute for water, and not only many of the ladies, but 
many of the children, quenched their thiret im draughts of sherry which at other 
times would have proved too copious for a gentleman's morning potation. The 
extreme cold and anxiety counteracted all the bad effects that might have been 
anticipated from such unmixed potetions By those who have nut experienced 
the fact, few would conceive the thirst occasioned by the glare from the snow, 
thecold and the extreme excitement ; but the writer has not only experienced, 
but has heard many others of the survivors of the Cabul retreat declare, that of 
all their privations and sufferings, thirst was the most distressing. : 

At length, about 11 4 ., some arrangements having been made with Ukbur 
Khan, and three hostages* sent by us to insure our good faith (!), we were in- 
forined that the pass was opened to us; and two or three chiefs were sent to 
accompany our advance through it. The or’er of march was much the same 
as on the two previous days ; but those who had previously travelled in doo- 
lies and palanquins were now in camel-panniers. No sooner had the head of 
the column entered the paes, than a ecattered fire was commenced upon it by 
the Affghans posted on the heights. The whole length of the pass, which is some 
four or five miles, is traversed by a stream of water, which was now coated 
with a thin sheet of ice, upon which, as well as upon the firm ground, the snow 
had fallen to a depth of some fifteen inches, rendering it impossible to distin 
gvish the stream from the hard soil. Thus floundering and toiling along, of 
course the progress of the party was very slow. Camp-tollowers were 80 luter- 
mingled with the troops, that the advance was considerably impeded ; and as 
the firing increased, and we advanced farther into the pass, the slaughter and 
confusion became most fearful. The chiefs who eccompanied the advance ap 

to use their utmost endeavours to stop the fising; but, although they 
were exposed to the same risk as our own peopl», their exertions were unavail- 


Towards the end of the pass the hills close in considerably, leaving an open 
space of not more than twenty or thirty yards. In this pert the Affghans had 
erected on each side small stone breastworks, behind which they lay, dealing 
out death with a most prodigal hand, with perfect impunity to themselves. 
Those ladies who were on horseback put their steeds to a gallop at this spot, 
and were soon clear of the pass : but those who were on camels could do no 
more than craw! along at the slow pace of about two miles an hour. How can 
we sufficiently admire the behaviour uf the Hindoostanees, who unflinchingly 
remained at their posts, and led their camels through this murderous fire! 

At the end of the pass Lady Sale was slightly wounded by a bullet in the 
arm ; and it was also here that her son-in-law, Lieutenant Sturt, received his 
death-wound. A woman-servant of his family, who was accompanying them 
on @ pony, had let fal) some warm clothing, probably all they had to protect 
them from the piercing night cold; in going back to recover this property, 
Lieutenant Sturt receive! a juzzail-shot in the abdomen, and would have been 
left there to perish but for the gallantry of a friend, Lieutenant Mein, of H.M. 
13th, who had been wounded in the head some ten weeks before ; and rendered 
for the time unable to proceed with Sir Robert Sale’s brigade to Jalalabad. 
Lieutenant Mein retraced hs steps through the fire of the enemy, reached his 
wounded friend, lifted him on to his horse, and brought him clear of the pass, 
himself having passed thrice under this murderous fire. It was late in the after- 
noon before the pass was cleared; the weather had been all day threatening, 
and now snow began to fall, and there were still three tedious miles to traverse 
before reaching the ground selected for our bivouac. 

It was about this period of our melancholy adventures that Major Boyd and 
Captain Anderson heard of the loss of their chilcren; the major's youngest, a 
bey. and the captain's eldest, a girl, ‘These poor babes (for so they may be 
called—the eldest was not five yeors old) had been placed in camel: panniers ; 
the boy with his mother, Mrs. Boyd, on one side; and the girl, under charge 
of Mrs, Mainwaring, on the other. Mrs, Mainwaring, notwithstanding she had 
an infant of her own in her arms, generously volunieered the charitable office, 
seeing that Mrs. Anderson had two other children to take care of, the youngest 
scarcely a week old. The above little party were all on the same camel in the 
middie of the pass; the beast was shot, and lay down, leaving its helpless 
freight a solitary mark for the bullets of the Affghans. Shortly a Hindoosianee 
sowar took Mrs. Boyd on his horse, and carried her safe through the pass. The 
other lady, the kind-hearted Mrs, Mainwaring, was nearly sharing a more 
wretched fate; she had just contrived to dismount with her own infant from 
the fallen camel, when an Affghan horseman rode up to her, and threatening 
her with his sword, desired her to give him the shaw! with which she was 

clothed ; while she was urging some vain remonstrance, a grenadier sepoy of 
the 44th contrived to force his way to her rescue; which he effected by dis- 
charging the contents of his musket into the body of the Affghan. Leaving 
little Boyd and Anderson to their fate, he then gave his arm to his fair protegée, 
and with the gallantry of a cavalier of the olden times, supported her failing 
steps to near the exit of the pass; here, poor fellow! he was fated to end his 
career, and he fell by a bullet from one of the above-thentioned stone-breast 
works. 
It now became the chance of a spirited young fellow, a private in the 44th, 
to afford aid, which he did by giving one arm to the poor lady's assistance, and 
bearing in the other the infant she had herself unti! now carried. Thus, as 
evening was closing in, did this little party reach the halting-ground. A weak 
and del:cate woman, used to all the comforts and luxuries of civilized life, hav- 
ing walked a distance of five or six miles, the whole way through snow more 
than ankle-deep ; in many places sinking to the knees in the thin coating of ice 
that covered the stream flowing through the pass ; forcing her way through the 
shoals of camp-followers, all equally eager to get clear of the mouth of the 
pase (to so many, in truth, the jaws of death), and for more than half the dis- 
tance carrying in her arms a child of ten weeks old. Still, hers was a happy 
case compared with that of others; she had surmounted her difficulties, and 
could press her infant to her bosom. But bow was it with Mrs. Boyd and Mre 
Anderson ! they had now to learn that in the confusion and burry of saving the 
ladies, their children had been left to the tender mercies of the ruthless 
Affghans. Who could guess what would be the fate of these poor babes ! 
happy, surely, would their parents have been, could they have been assured 
that the sword had ended their miseries ; but to fancy thei living to become 
the slaves of Affghans! Who shall venture to depict their anguish? Would 
that I could say that my task of describing this day's miseries were completed ! 
The snow continued to fall long after the night closed in. The cold, wet 
ground, served only for the resting place of all; their covering drenched with 
the falling snow. By some most happy chance, three small pauls+ were pro- 
cured, under which the ladies found shelter. Abodes of sorrow! In one of 
these small tents, together with others of the femilies, the two bereaved mo 
thers found a place. In another were huddled & gether the widowed Mrs. Tre 


vor, and her seven little ones; the dying Sturt, attended by his heart-broken | 


wife ; and their wounded parent, Lady Sale. Poor Sturt spoke not, but he 
looked his thanks to those who, heedless of their own sufferings, sought only to 
alleviate his. The paul in which he lay was open at both ends, and the sides 
did not reach the ground ; the wind, sweeping through it, added greatly to the 
wreichedness of the inmates. 

This was the third day passed almost without food. Most trying as it was 
to all, how much more so must those poor mothers have suffered who had to 
give sustenance to their little ones’ ‘The firing this day had been heaviest on 
V-_ 
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the rear column, and the carnage, as we afterwards learned, had been dreadful. 
Little or no assistance could be rendered to the wounded soidiers, who con- 
tinoed straggling into the ae long afterdark. ‘Tine appearance of the pauls, 
where the ladies were, see a haven of promise to those unfortunates ; 
several of whom, streaming with blood, and apparently at life's last gesp, con- 
trived to crawl round and into them. ‘The groans of there poor wretches, to 
whom, in our helpless pi ht, we could offer no relief, were most heart-rending. 

When the morning broke, the tents were surrounded with the dead and dy- 
ing ; and, though we had longed for daylight, it brought with it no hope of an 
improvement in ourcondition. As the sun rose, al! again became anxiety to 
move forward ; but some of the ladies found another difficulty to contend with. 
Those whose camels had been shot were without any conveyance ; and there 
was no alternative but to ride, en cavalier, such steeds as could be procured. 
One of these ladies, as before stated, had an infant in her arms; the other 
was scarcely recovered from a frightful accident she had met with some 
months before, when, by her horse falling, her hip was nearly dislocated, be- 
sides anticipating an increase to her family. Poor Sturt, too, was still alive ; 
and, excruciating as must have been the pain caused by such conveyance, 
there was no choice but to place him on a camel. 

No order for the advance had been given ; but, as all hope seemed to rest 
in reaching Jalalabad, the camp-followers hurried off; and, by some mis- 
take, the troops, with exception of the rear-guard, had also moved for- 
ward at least two hours before the time appointed. The party had pro- 
ceeded about three miles, when shouts were sonar from the rear for all to 
return, as the gencral had decided on halting. We afterwards learned that he 
had done so in consequence of some communication made from Mahommed 
Ukbur Khan. To turn back a host of fifteen thousand men, with the usual 
motiey assemblage of baggage, cattle, camels, horses, bullocks, donkeys, 
mules, all thronging along a narrow road, striving to get to the front, which 
had usually proved the least dangerous position,—to turn back a mul- 
titude so constituted, is a task much more easily attempted than accomplished. 
However, those who were well in advance had to remain until this tide Lad 
been forced back, and it was late in the day before the halting-ground had been 
regained. Strange that not a shot had been heard from the time the pass bad 
been cleared the previous eve:.ing. We knew not what to augur. We saw 
too plainly that we were still surrounded by the Affghans, watching our every 
movement. The snow-clad hills rendered their dark forms in every direction 
too ev dent, as, in throngs of scores, fifties, and hundreds, they were perceived 
toiling up to those heights and positions which commanded the road by which 
we had just been proceeding. 

Poor Sturt died immediately after he was lifted from the camel. His friend, 
Mein, performed the last sad offices for him, and, despite the difficulties of the 
circumstances, gave him Christian burial. We hed not been wany minutes 
dismounted when the late Captain Skinner, who had served as a means of ccm- 
municating with Mahommed Ukbur Khan, conveyed to the ladies a message 
from that chief that he would be happy to give protection to them and their 
families ; alsu, that the general thought that it would be advisable they should 
go, as their hasbands and the wounded officers were to accompany them We 
were aware that the general had shown himself inclined to credit Mahommed 
Uckbur's repeated protestations of a wish to befriend us; therefore, although 
the Leiepesl Gab unexpected, it did not create much surprise. It required little 
argument to decide which was preferable,—for weak women and children to 
take the chances of the camp, or to trust to Mahommed Ukbur Khan. It must 
be remembered that th s was the fourth day of their trials, during which many 
had scarcely tasted food or slept. Some were in a condition which rendered 
a longer endurance of such fatigue and privation impossible; and even the 
strongest must have given way long before we could have reached Jalalabad. 
It was reasoned that, by accepting the chief's proposal, there was a chance of 
our preservation; by rejecting it, none. Arrangements were, consequently, 
made for our immediate removal to Mahommed Ukbur’s camp. 

The general seemed eager for our departure, and, after about an hour's 
march over the snow, we reached the sinall fort of Khoord Cabul. Our party 
consisted of those ladies abuve enumerated, with their husbands. Lieutenant 
Mein accompanied Lady Sale and her daughter, they having now uo other 
gentleman to whom they could look for assistance. Captain Troup was the 
only one of the many wounded officers who would venture to accompany us 
into what was by all considered the lion’s den. We were met on our entrance 
into the fort by the three officers mentioned above as having been sent as hos- 
tages at Boothkhak 

It should have been mentioned, that when the proposal for our going over to 
Mahommed Ukbur was first made to us, Mrs. Boyd and Mrs. Anderson were 
told that their children were safe within the fort to which we were conducted 
his, probably, was a strong counteraction to the dread with wuich they had 
approached the quarters of one whom, since the death of Sir W. Macnaghten, 
they had looked upon as a fiend incarnate No sooner were they within the 
fort thar little Boyd was placed in the arms of his rejoicing parents Who 
shall paint a mother's joy on such an occasion as this—her child restored from 
the dead, or worse than the dead! This is indeed a happiness to be felt, not 
told. But how fared it with the other longing mother. Mrs. Anderson’ She, 
poor thing, was too weak to walk, too weak to stand without assistance. The 
doors of the fort were tuo small to admit a laden camel, consequently the pannier 
in which she travelled had been taken from the beast’s back, and carried by 
men and placed on the ground in the interior of the fort. A witness to the joy 
of her friends, the Boyds, Mrs Anderson looked anxiously about for her own 
cherished child. One was brought and shown to her; but no responsive trans- 
port of affection, no mad expression of joy welcomed her lost treasure. She 
ropued only by a cold, inquiring look, which said ** And where is my child?” 
Her child was far away, no one could tell whither. The oue they showed her 
was a little boy, son of a private in H. M. 13th. Truly that poor mother’s was 
a bitter cup! 

On the day that the hostages were sent over to Mahommed Ukbur Khan, at 
Boothkhak, they had accompanied that chief ‘hrough the pass a couple of hours 
after the British army. It is not within the province of this paper to detail the 
horrible scenes they witnessed,—the hundreds of our poor fellows they saw 
dead, dying, or slightly wounded,—the barbarities committed on them by the 
bloodthirsty Affghans. It was spoken of by those officers as most fearful, most 
heart rending ; and easily may it be conceived how their blood boiled to feel 
that they must witness such atrucities, without power to alleviate or avenge 
them. ‘They only succeeded in saving te wife of one soldier (Mrs. Burns) 
and the child of another. ‘These were added to our party on our arrival in the 
fort. 

And now let us take a short retrospect of our situation. From the com- 
mencement of the insurrection at Cabul (2d Nov., 1841) starvation had been 
staring the troops in the face. From time to time the late Envoy contrived to 
secure scanty supplies of grain; but, at the period he was induced to enter on 
negotiations with the Afighans (Dec. 11th). there was reported to be only one 
day's querier rations left for the troops. All military enterprise on our part had 
ceased. The Affghan chiefs were fully aware of the ebove circumstances ; and, 
on pressing their terms on Sir W. Macnaghten, told him that they knew he had 
not another day's food for his army. They demanded, at this first interview, 
all the married females as hostages, for our fulfilment of the agreement to leave 
the country. Mahommed Ukbur Khan was particularly energetic in urging 
this stipulation ; but was overruled by the other chiefs, on Sir William's repre- 
sentation of the extreme repugnance that all European nations feel to include 
women and children in any international treaties. However, so completely 
had Mahommed Ukbur set his heart upon getting the families as hostages, that 
they were not only demanded at every subsequent interview, but also formed 
a specific article in the new treaty after Sir William’s death. 

From the first outbreak, the military heads had appeared to despair of success 
from offensive operations. The few attempts that were made to oppose the 
enemy in the field were always on so limited a scale, as to render th@m next to 
abortive ; and op some occasions our troops were forced back, with considerable 
slazghter, to the shelter of the cantonment walls. The ladies were, of course, 
too intimately concerned in the result, to remain passively in their houses, 
when a two minutes’ walk to the ramparts would render them spectators of 
these encounters, on which they felt their lives depended. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, repognant as all such scenes of bloodshed naturally are to edu. 
cated females, they preferred witnessing the progress of them, and by doing 80 
| becoming able to judge for themselves of the actual state of affairs. Besides, 
| unfortunately, there were not wanting those who, instead of assuming a cheerful 
look, and a tone of encouragement, seemed to find pleasure in prognost:cating 
all kinds of misfortunes. The ladies were, therefore, pretty correctly informed 
of their real situation, and had prepared themselves to bear with fortitude what- 
ever evils might be in store for them. But to be left unprotected in the hands 
of the Affghans wes an extremity which had never entered their calculations ; 
nor is it wonderful that they and their husbands declined al! overtures to volun 
teer tc remain, although backed by the general with pecuniary offers to a very 
considerable amonnt. Now, however, the case was different. 

It was too evident that, on the one side, the general no longer had it in his 
power successfully to resist any demands Mahommed Ukbur might make ; and, 
on the other, that the ladies and children (his grand object) could not much 
longer hold out against the united effects of cold, hunger, and thirst. Although 
judging from what has since occurred, instead of from the state in which the 
army theo stood, there are those who now profess a different opinion, still the 
fact that so many wounded officers, with one exception, all resisted the offer 
of trusting themselves to Affghan mercy, too truly indicates the fate which 
was supposed to await those who were compelled to yield to the proposal 
Scarcely a servant could be induced to accompany us. With one exception,* 
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the whole of the party had no other clothes than those when 
started from cantonments, snd some of these were, ious the hetptns a 
of the wearers, mere wra fitted for travelling in a palanquin. 

This was the fourth day many of us had been almost without tasting food 
It may easily be supposed that we were in poor plight to meet our (as the event 
might determine) host, jailor, or perhaps murderer. We were shown into 
small inner court of the fort, on two sides of which were some small % 
four in number, averaging ten feet six inches in size, and one somewhat lar T 
The four smaller ones were divided among the families (in all thirty-one - 
sons, including children); the others were assigned to the bachelors of o~ 


party. 

After we had been a short time in the fort, Mahommed Sooltan Khan (better 
known by the designation of Sooltan Jan—a pet abbreviation) presented bim- 
selfto us. Sooltan Jan appeared abvut twenty-two years of age, not very fair 
but of particularly handsome features. We afterwards learued that Ukbur 
Khan (whose cousin he is) was particularly partial to him, and placed more 
confidence in him than in any other of his countrymen. This young man was 
very courteous in his address to us, asked what we required, and promised that 
every attention should be paid to the wants and wishes of the ladies. 

Wood for fuel, and water to wash, were among the first of our requisitions 
The quantity of the latter that we required must have been a matter of aston- 
ishment to eur entertainers ; for, though water was abundant in the fort, it was 
dealt out to us with a niggardly hand, as if purification of the person was a si 
instead of being strictly enjoined by the founder of the Mahommedan faith 
certainly is 4 luxury to which the Affghans are not much addicted, and ro- 
bably in the co!d weather, never; but our readers will understand the ak “ 
ment it afforded us, who had not had an Opportunity of so indulging for four 
long days. We had scarcely concluded our ablutions, when it was announced 
that Mchommed Ukbur Khan had arrived, and, if not contrary to our etiquette 
would be glad to be introduced to the ladies of the party. He was, conse. 
quently, conducted from room to room, and addressed some few words of 
assurance to all. He begged that the ladies would not consider theinselveg 
prisoners, but his hunoured guests ; that he had merely invited them over as 
he could partially save them from some of the inconveniences to which the 
would be exposed in camp, which we should follow at one day’s interval; and 
that he trusted in a few days to restore us to our friends at Jalalabad. He a 
peared particularly anxious to convince the Andersons that their child was safe: 
said that a man had just arrived who had seen her, and that he would send off 
for her immediately, and that they might rely on having her restored to them 
in a couple or three days. 

It is hard to read the human heart ; but the Sirdar’s behaviour to his prison- 
ers disposes me to think that, whether or no Mahommed Ukbur Khan believed 
his own words, they were spoken in the hope of administering comfort ; but 
many was the weary day before they were fulfilled. His address was particu. 
larly gentlemanly, with an air of extreme candour and good humour. Mahom- 
med Ukbur called himself twenty-six years old. He appeared to be about that 
age, or a year or two older; of middle height; rather good features ; eyes 
handsome, but restless, and perhaps ferocious in expression ; forehead high 
but receding ; teeth good ; complexion dark: the tout-ensemble pleasing, per- 
haps not se much from the goodness of nature, as from the air of frankness ia 
which they were dressed. ‘The impression left by his visit was certainly one 
of more security, end altogether of a more pleasurable nature than we antici- 
pated when he was first announced. 

It was getting dusk when Mahommed Ukbur (whom we almost always spoke 
of as ‘the Sirdar’) left us ; and we commenced our arrangements for passing 
the night. This was indeed a matter of no small difficulty ; for as the few 
articles of warm cloth ng that had been saved was all that fathers, mothers 
and children, had to protect them from the bitterness of extreme cold, it was 
found impracticable to make that division of apartments which would have been 
otherwise desirable. 

[Remainder of this very interesting Narrative next week} 





MAJOR MARVEL’S YARN. 
BY HENRY CURLING. 

‘In the winter of that year in which William the Fourth came to the throne,’ 
said Major Marvel, ‘ one night, as we sipped our whiskey toddy in the castle of 
Braemar, | obtained my lieutenancy. { found myself, as I said, gazetted one 
fine morning, and elevated from the rank of ancient, or ensign, in the 10 1st, to 
that of lieutenant in the 15!st, and left Scotland to join my new corps, lying 
then, at pleasure, in the fertile county of Warwickshire. 

‘ The midland counties just at this period were in considerable commotion. 
The lean and unwashed/—tbe artificers of the manufacturing towns, being in a 
state of strike ; so that the 151st was cut up into companies, sections, and sub- 
divisions, and scoured to death almost with infinite motion,—ordered off, through 
by-ways and foul roads, to this village in the morning, countermarched back 
again to another in the evening, resting upon their arms to-night, and beat up 
in their shirts the next,—a state, sir, of neither peace nor war, but something 
between both, one of the most unhappy mediums the trade is heir to. 

* It was whilst we were thus, like the gallant Major Sturgeon’s trainbands, 
marching and countermarching from Acton to Ealing, and from Ealing to Brent- 
ford, that we were joined by an officer who was brought into the 151st from a 
West India corps, and appointed to the company I myself was attached to. His 
name was Captain Forcible Ferox, and he was altogether one of the most ec- 
centric soldiers it ever was my fortune to fall in with. 

‘In person he was as odd-looking, as in behaviour he was singular; six-feet 
four in height ; his dimensions in any thick sight (az Falstaff has it) were invi- 
sible. He'd a face like a hawk, and one restless eye, that did the work of half 
a dozen, and seemed both anxious and capable of piercing into the brain of every 
person he darted it upon. In temper he was so irascible, that even the most 
trivial order was delivered in a style so imperious, when on duty, that it seemed 
more like a reiterated rebuke for what had been ofitimes before neglected to be 
executed, than that which he then found it necessary to direct ; wailst even in 
common conversation any difference of opinion, or opposition to his wishes, 
would almost make him frantic. 

‘Captain Dugald Dalgetty, of Diumthwacket, describes himself to have taken 
offence (whilst with Wallenstein, and serving in Walter Butler’s Irish regi- 
ment), and even fastened a quarrel upon Major O'Quilli gan, in consequence of 
that officer’s delivering his orders on parade with the point of his baton ad- 
vanced and held aloof, instead of declining and trailing the same, as was the 
general fashion from a courteous commanding officer towards his equal in rank, 
although it might be his inferior in military grade. Heaven help the worthy 
disciple of the invincible Lion of the North! Had he served in my time, in the 
151st, and teen subaltern in No. 6 company, the chances are be would have 
been fain either to fight after every drill-parade, or abandon the service al- 
together. 

‘In fact, Captain Ferox, although he somehow always contrived to keep on 
the windy side of a regular quarrel, was universally disliked by the whole regi- 
ment,—officers and non-commissioned officers, men, women, and children,— 
| every soul disliked him, * pioneers and all,” not even excepting the division of 

the band and drums. 
‘ As Captain Ferox was by no means a young man, being on the wrong side 
of fifty, nor a handsome man, being as I said, rather * of the hawk’s-bill kind,” 
| grey, and Jewish-looking, with hair nearly white, and tremendous iron-grey 
| whiskers, stooping, and halting in his gait too, and so thin withal, that, although 
| a man of tremendous personal strength, his great height gave him a most for- 
lorn and thread-paperish appearance ; and, when fully equipped in his blue 
| frock, which it was his pleasure to wear as long as a morning-gown, with the 
| red sash tied round his hips in place of the waist, he looked exactly like old 
Isaac of York put into regimentals. As, I say, he cut such a figure on parade, 
we none of us felt very much interested or curious upon the matter, when he 
volunteered the information, one morning after parade, that he was involved in 
matrimony, had been married some time, and expected, now the regiment was 
| (for the time being) settled and stationary, that his wife would join him from 
Devonshire, where he had deposited her on joining the J51st. 
| * All that we felt upon the subject, I remember, was the rather pleasurable 
feeling that, such being the case, we should most likely have less of his dicta- 
torship at mess. Judge, then, of our surprise, on his wife’s joining, when we 
| beheld, in place of a vulgar barrack dowdy, who had, like himself, grown grey 
| in the service, and felt the fierce extremes of heat and cold in the north, east, 
| west, and south,—in fact, wherever the unwearied and indefatigable British 
| infantry are sent to,—iudge of our surprise when we beheld, in place of such a 
| wife (the common accompaniment of your “* old soldier”), a remarkably beau- 
| tiful little creature, not more than a quarter of acentury old, extremely retiring 
and lady-like in manner, and who had evidently been used to mingle amongst 
the genteelest society of this fair island. 

‘ How Captain Ferox had managed to achieve this fair creature, and storm 
her into admiration of his ungainly person, was matter of reflection and wonder 
amongst us every day, for at least a week after her arrival. 

‘ Captain Ferox, indeed, rather gained caste upon his wife's arrival. Per- 
haps those of the officers who were conversant with Shakspeare might have 








* Lady Macnaghten had, by some extraordinary good fortune, saved nearly all her 
Pr ar. Conductor Ryley, with his wife and two children, had accompanied the 
families, and were always allowed to share equally with them in everything. A Ser- 
jeant of the name of Wade, who was attached to the Cabul mission, and his wife, 
accompanied Lady Macpaghten. lt was chiefly through this man's exertions that her 
ladyship’s property was saved. : 
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the complimentary recommendation consequent upon Imogen’s 
preferment of Levnatus Pesthumas, 
“ By her election may be truly seen 
What kind of man he is.” 


In this case, however, the lady's judgment had been evidently warped, and the 
feeling towards Captain Aig from the circumstance of his being the pos- 
sessor of so great a prize as a really amiable and handsome wife, quickly van- 
ished, when it was discovered that he w2s in sooth a “ brother Bruin,” treated 
her with the same harsh and overbearing manner that he used towards the rest 
of the world, and apparently, by constantly worrying about “ trifles light as air,” 

isoned all her delight, and rendered her miserable. One thing was curious, 
that he evidently doted upon his better half all the time his extraordinary vio- 
lence was terrifying her to death. He was the only living specimen I ever 
saw of a man acting the part in real life of Sir Bashful Constant. A mao de. 
votedly attached to his own wife, endearingly hectoring her before strangers, to 
make the world believe he cared so little about her, that it was his pleasure to 
vent all his temper whenever she was at hand to bear its infliction. The greater 
marvel, however, was, that the fair lady, in return, actually doted upon this 
“ Hyrcanian bear,” bore all his fury with a meekness it was quite edifying to 
witness, and soothed his as the harp of Annot Lyle quieted the perturbed 
spirit of Allan MacAulay, harging about his neck, and coming between him 
and his wrath, * like the sun-beam on a sullen sea.” 

‘Tis indeed passing strange, and no less pitiful, but still not the less true, 
that the loveliest of the sex bave oftentimes displayed a taste as extraordinary 
in selection, as in endurance of the husbands of their choice 

‘I remember a fancy-ball being given by the inhabitants of the town we were 
then quartered in, and during the discussion on the subject of what costume or 
character Mrs. Ferox should adopt on the occasion, I thought once or twice 
she would have fallen a sacrifice to his fury. At length Lieutenant O’Brien 


Boro’, who was present with Mrs. Boro’ in consultation, suggested, * By the | 


powers, they had better go as Bluebeard and Fatima ;" and Captain Ferox 
adopted the suggestion on the instant, because he saw his pretty wife blush the 
moment it was proposed. 

‘Mrs. Ferox, therefore, nolens volens, was fain to enrobe herself in loose 
spangled inexpressibles, and eastern shawl, for the nonce ; and I question if a 
prettier Fatima ever graced the harem of the Grand Seigneur himself. As for 
the representative of the Eastern tyrant, he acted his character to the full, 
albeit that, with his long beard, hook-nose, Eastern head-dress, and lavk figure, 
he looked more like a smoke-dried and withered alchemist than a “ three-tailed 
bashaw.” 

‘ Some trifle light as air had unfortunately made Ferox jealous of his Fatima 
a few days before this unlucky ball; and it so happened that the suspected 
friend (an officer of the same corps) had been innocently asked by her to take 
a seat in the fly which was to convey us to the assembly rooms. I made up 
the guartette; and in full costume we set sail for ‘the gay and festive scene.” 

* Ferox was cloudy in spirit even from our first start, and fell foul of his wife 
ere we had well cleared the barrack-gates. I will not say she was altogether 
blameless on this night, as she rather coquetted, and seemed inclined to flirt 
with the very handsome youth, who, struck with her pretty face, seemed to 
commiserate her situation, and pay her those little attentions, which, offered 
towards a single lady, might have been construed into serious intentions, but 
conferred upon a married dame, would be sure to make a jealous-pated spouse 
unhappy. 

* Accordingly, Biuebeard and his Fatima had a rencontre, as I said, ere we 
alighted from the fy. The worm, they say, will turn; and she was irritated, 
oa answered him sherply. He seized, in his fury, upon the costly and elabo- 
rate necklace she wore around her alabaster throat, and the fragile ornament 
being demolished, the bottom of the fly was enriched with seed-pear! and 
jewels of price. This begot some high words between himself and Lieutenant 
Valentine Face, which it took me no little diplomacy to prevent growing into 
aduel. However, the halls of dazzling light were gained without any import 
ant mishap. Fatima danced too much with Selim, and Bluebeard stalked 
about, watching all that was going on with a scowling brow, and taking no part 
in the happiness he saw around him. To his evil mood, the fiend Jealousy 
was now superadded, and the two together made him unbearable to himself, 
and extremely disagreeable to those around him. 

‘Two or three times he endeavoured to persuade Fatima to retire ; but she 
begged hard for another dance or two, and managed to waltz herself out of his 
influence. At length,in high dudgeon, after observing her and her partner 
seated in the refreshment-room, he girded up his loins, left the ball, returned to 
the barracks, and retired to bed. 

‘ Mrs. Ferox was a good deal annoyed when she found her lord and master 
had retired without her, and being impatient to follow, Lieutenant Valentine 
Face (who had happened to dance the last quadrille with her) volunteered his 
services to procure the first fly at hand, and escort her immediately back to 
barracks 

‘From thistime there was evidently an alteration in the captain’s manner 
towards his lady. He no longer paid her the compliment of bullying her, and 
getting enraged at her little attentions towards himself, as of yore ; but he 
treated her with a settled and studiously-assumed neglect, secretly watching 
her like a serpent, by seldom troubling himself openly to notice her. Some- 
times he mounted guard over her for whole days, reading sulkily in his room ; 
at other times he took long country-walks, he stalking first, and she tripping 
after, duck and drake fashion. 

‘As I was his lieutenant, I saw more of these little peculiarities than the 
other officers of the corps. He had a way of his own in almost everything he 
did, semething out of the gene: 1 routine ; consequently, the men of his com- 
pany were, like himself, usually in a state of grumble and discontent. He was 
a tormentor, too, about trifles, loved extra-dri!l and dress-parades ; and would 
hector, bully, and domineer over the company upon their private parade, till 
each individual felt ready to bayonet him as he stood. 

‘In fact, Captain Ferox was evidently unfit for command (even of a company), 
and he got a hint to that effect from the colonel, who quietly suggested to him 
the propriety of selling out, or he should be necessitated to report some of his 
eccentricities to head-quarters. 

* The alternative, however, was spared him by the commission of a cruel act. 
I have said that jealousy h:d sprung up, and poisoned his good feeling towards 
his pretty wife, from the time of her accompanying him to the bal costumé ; in 
fact, he had never been quite himself since that business. Whether or not he 
saw, or fancied he saw, that his suspicions were well-founded, | cannot take 
upon me to say ; indeed, I should rather think ‘ the green-eyed monster” (in 
this instance,) made the food it fed on; for, although to appearance he had 
** blown all his love” for his wife, as Othello words it, to heaven, she, Desde- 
mona-like, evidently continued to dote upon her ill-tempered and morose bar- 
gain the same as before. 

* At length, one night, just about “the witching-hour,” the barrack was 
frighted from its propriety by piercing shrieks, which rang through the building 
in rapid succession, accompanied by cries of murder. They evidently proceed- 
= from a female, and came from that part of the barracks occupied by Captain 

erox. 

* Lieutenant Face and Ensign Sash had been perpetrating a little chicken- 
hazard that night, and were just settling their accounts, when they were alarm 
ed by a ‘‘dire yell” in the apartments on the ground floor. Presently another 
shriek struck their ears, then three or four smashing-blows, and a heavy fall. 

‘ They threw open the door, dashed down the stairs, and, guided by the out- 
cries, rushed upou Captain Ferox’s barrack-room door, clamoured loudly for 
admittance, and a'tempted to burst it open. It, however, resisted their efforts, 
the furniture of the roum being piled against it on the inside. Meanwhile the 
cries had subsided, and a low moaning was now heard. Again they renewed 
their efforts to burst open the door, without success. 

‘* Whodisturbs the privacy of my room?” called out Ferox, in a hoarse voice ; 
** begone, lest I fire through the door upon ye !”” 

** Call the guard to break in,”’ said Face. “ I fear me something dreadful wil! 
happen else.” 

‘ Again they heard the sounds of heavy blows, and a deep groan. 
Sash ran for the guard, Lieutenant Face, recollecting that the window of Cap- 
tain Ferox’s bed-room looked to the rear, darted along the passage, opened the 
back-door, and rashed out. A sentinel, in his grey great-coat, and supported 
musket, stood upon his post not a dozen yards from the window Face was in 
search of. 

‘“ How now, sentry ?” said the officer 
you heard cries from these apartments ' 

** It's the captain ill-using his wife, sir.’ 

‘ * Why have you not tried to assist her, sir, or semmoned assistance !” 

*“T can’t leave my post, sir,” said the soldier : “ but I've called to the next 
sentry to pass the word round to the guard-house.” 


* What's the matterhere! Have 






| vate with Ensign Sash at their head, next minute burst into the 
room, as Face, with cheeks gory, and looks of horror, rashing back from the 
room he had entered, bade them seize upon Ferox for the mu of his wife. 


* Twas too true ; he had surprised her, ntly, in her sleep, “ her inno- 
cent sleep,” “in her secure hour.” He ae outa to have hoon ber guard, 
and “ against her murderer shut the door,” had “borne the knife himself.” 

* She had evidently stroggieJ hard to avert his dreadful purpose, more than 
once seized upon the weapon in his hand, and even escaped wounded from the 
bed, where he had first assailed her, and reached the sitting-room ; but the 
powerful ruffian had quickly followed, and effectually committed the deed. 
Ww ith savage fury he had cut her almost to pieces with his regulation-sword, 

**T was a cruel case, and made no small sensation at the time. For my part 
T most devoutly hoped Ferox would swing. He, however, got off. in conse- 
quence of his eccentricity. The jary considered him a monomaniac!! !"’ 


CEE ADBIOW, 
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OPENING OF THE PARK THEATRE—MR. WALLACK. 

This theatre opened for the season, on Monday last, under the most favour- 
able auspices, being crowded in every part with an audience who testified their 
satisfaction by an almost continuous applause during the whole evening. We 
sincerely trust this due appreciation of the energies of the management to cater 
for the public amusement, indicates a revival of the Legitimate Drama, in 
this, its “time-honoured” and appropriate temple—which, during the Recess, 
has assumed in reality the appearance of what it has long claimed to be, “ The 
Merropouitan Tueartee of the United States. 

We spoke of the interior embellishments and decorations a week or two ago. 
The exterior has not been neglected; a new front, of the Composite onler, 
renders the building one of the ornaments of the lower part of the city—an ex- 
ceedingly spirited and well executed statue of Shakspeare has been erected in 
a niche in frontof the house—giving assurance, that ene theatre, at least, con- 
siders the “ Bard of Avon” as its presiding Deity. A similar example of good 
taste is exhibited in the new DropCurtain—where part of the Testimonial late- 
ly presented to Macreapy for his exertions in resuscilating the fallen drama, 
is appropriately introduced—conveying at once a well merited compliment to 
the great Tragedian who is to grace the Park this season, and an indication 
that Mr. Simpson intends to rest his claims for patronage on similar efforts to 
those which called for this public expression of approbation to Mr. Macready’s 
management. The old prices have been resumed. The company has been 
increased by efficient additions ; old favourites are retained, former ones restored. 
and the company in the aggregate presents a force sufficiently strong to give 
the best plays efficiently. Mr. Macreapy is expected in the next steamer, 
with a Mr. Ryper to support him—the fascinating Mrs. Nesairr is to follow, 
and we learn that the Kee.eyvs—the famed Cerirro—with others of accredited 
talents, are to complete the attraction. 

The pieces sele ‘ted were Pizarro and the farce of My Aunt. Mr. Wallack. 
afier an absence of four years, resuming his favourite characters of Rolla and 
Dick Dashall—parts which by general assent have long been considered as 
exclusively his own. Mr. Wallack’s reception was overwhelming. Loud, pro 
tracted applause, subsiding, and again and again commenced, testified how 
strong a hold both the actor and the man had upon the feelings of a New 
York audience 
expressions of his friends ; 


His acting at firstevidently showed how deeply he felt the warm 
but gradually losing himself in the business of the 
Rolla in that beautiful and picturesque style 
Elaborate criticism upon so 


scene, he gave the character of 
for which he has so long been justly celebrated 
well known a representation, and under such circumstances, would be mis 
placed. m of Mr. Wallack’s em 
bodiment of this favourite character, as contrasted with the great original of the 
Like Mr. Wallack 
those two great artists gave an Ideal picture of the noble Indian. Yet it was 
classically severe in the beauty and force of the delineation. It was Corio 
lanus, or Brutus, slightly melo-dramatized. Mr. Wallack, on the contrary 


Yet we cannot but notice the prevailing chat 


part, John Kemble, and his successor, Charles Young 


gives a picturesque and highly finished specimen of the melo-dramatic style— 
approaching at times to the sublimity of Tragedy. Nothing could be m re 
finished or more artistical than his acting when going to his appointment 
with Cora; the manly grief, the subdued feeling, the hastily checked tear and 
the returning firmness of the soldier, all were replete with the elements of true 
tragic acting. So in the interview with Alonzo—the great scene with Pizarro 
and the child—there were touches of genuine pathos and grandeur that might 
be ranked among the highest achievements of histrionic art. But the ruling 
impression conveyed by Mr. Wallack’s delineation of the part would be the 
continued series of exquisite pictures he presents, all of which are faultless 
both in conception and execution; and we almost regretted on Monday evening 
that we had not the power of Daguerreotyping the fleeting and evanescent beau- 
Mrs. Sloman 
It did not convey 
the idea of the bold and devoted follower of the daring Spanish Adventure: , 
yet it was chaste and lady like. Mrs. Sloman evidently Jaboured under in- 
dispositi ym, and as the play will doubtless be frequently repeated, we trust on 
its next representation to see a more vigorous portraiture of the part. Mrs. 
Sloman will be a valuable addition to the stock company in her particular line 
Mrs. Hunt rendered the delicate part of Cora very interesting ; she looked the 
devoted wife and mother ; had she appeared to feel the duties somewhat more, 
she would have left nothing to be desired. Mr. Barry was the Pizarro of the 
evening, and gave a faithful and efficient representation of the haughty chief ; it 


ties of grouping and action for the benefit of future artists. 
sustained the part of Elvira with considerable excellence. 


was marked by that correctness and discrimination which characterize all 
this gentleman’s performances. The audience testified their appreciation of 
his dual character of Stage Manager and actor, by a hearty reception on his 
first appearance, which must have been highly gratifying to him. Mr. Wheat- 
ley, after a temporary absence from this, the scene of his earliest labours, re- 
sumed his place in the corps dramatique, sustaining the character of Alonzo in 
a very creditable manner. Mr. Wheatley isdeservedly a favourite in New York; 
the public have watched with interest and pleasure his gradual improvement 
He comes from a time-honoured stock, and it rests with himself, by careful and 
laborious study, to become all that his well-wishers desire. His return was wel_ 
comed by the audience most cordiall M_ r. Chippendale was also loudly wel- 
comed back to the scene of his early triumphs, and gave to the short part of 
Orozembo peculiar interest by his artist-like delineation of the character; we 
must not omit to mention the return of Mr. H. Hunt, a valuable acquisition, 
nor the very respectable manner in which Mr. Vache sustained the part of Las 





Whilst | 


| Vigour and grace; si 


* * T'will be too late,” said Face, seizing the firelock from the man's band, | 


rushing upon the window, and with half-a-dozen blows breaking frame and glass 
to shivers. 

‘** Here comes the guard !” said the sentinel, as the heavy tramp of a party 
of men was just at that moment heard rapidly approaching 

‘ Face, however, sprang through the opening he had made, gained the room, 


and recsived the contents of a pistol full in his face as he did so 


Luckily, al- | 


though for the moment blinded by the discharge, the ball bad only knocked out | 


two of hrs side teeth, and passed out through his cheek 
he dealt Feroz a heavy blow with the but: of the Grelock he still held in his | 


uf 


hand, felled him, and made for the inner apartment. i tere 





Recovering himself, | 


Cases: it was a chaste and subdued piece of acting, that augured well for his 


future usefulness in the establishment. The play was put upon the stage in a 
most unexceptionable manner, which did credit to the tact and experience of 
Mr. Barry. The scenery and costumes were all in keeping with the improve- 
ments of ‘the house. The temple of the sun is a gorgeous scene of barbaric 
magnificence. The management, however, seem to have adopted the theory late 
ly promulgated respecting the Egyptian origin of the aborigenes of the Southern 
Continent, for the t 
of Isis—Sphynxes and Hieroglyphics of Egyptian character forming its pro- 
After the curtain fell on the play, Mr. Wallack was 

responded to the summons. A Spanish dance by Miss 
“1, Miss Turnbull has improved in 


ronrie 
juT 


mple of the sun might very readily be taken for the temple 


minent ornaments 
loudly called for, ar 
Turnbull followed, » 





farce of My Aunt to 





The : which Mr. Wallack sustained the ec 
cent hero with the sam and whim which stamped him as the 
best representative of his original part. Mr. Placide, as Rattle, received 
the w ifmest re eption as id that old and e tablished favourite Mrs. Vernon 
At the close of the performan Mr. Wallack was again called out by the au 
dience. and made one of the neatest speeches we ever remember to have heard 

n the stave. Jie alluded in feeling terms to the kindness exhibited in his re 
eption, as peculiarly gratifying und” the misfortunes he had lately encoun- 


ered : congratulated the audience on the appearance of returning prosperity to 








the country, and thought himself extremely fortunate jn just coming in the 
“ very nick of time ;” alluded to the length of time he had been honoured with 
their approbation—25 years, —and concluded by saying that although he might 
not feel as young as he did when he first appeared before them, yet his Aeart 
was as young as ever. He retired amidst the most deafening shouts of applause 
—and thus terminated one of the most triumphant openingsOld Drery has seen 
for many SCasons past 
On Tuesday evening Mr. Wallack appeared as Don Felix, playing it with 
a freshness and vivacity equal to his earliest eflorts, His drunken scene was 
superb—marking distinctly the assumption of the character from his celebrated 
personation of a similar scene in his Dick Dashall, of the previous evening 
On Wedneslay, Wild Oats enabled him to show the versatility of his 


powers, in the dashing and eccentric hero. Mr. Wallack may be considered 
the Rover of the day. It was a perfect embodiment of whim and frolic—ren- 
dered more prominent from his introduction of several well-executed imita. 
tions of popular performers ; his rendering the quotations from Othello after 
the manner of Charles Kean, were so life-like and vivid, as to draw down 
vociferous applause, 

We have left ourselves barely space to notice the valuable acquisition Mr 
Simpson has made in securing the services of Miss Ayres, who has already 
proved herself a worthy subs'itute for the inimitable Mrs. Vernon, who relin- 
quishes the soubretées tor the old women, a line also rendered vacant at this 
house by the secession of that finished actress Mrs. Wheatley. We must 
defer until next week a further notice of the peculiar excellences ot these two 
sterling actresses 

axemtentijpansiiiats 

*,* The Honourable John Quincy Adams hay ing lately made a visit te 
Canada, where he was received with every mark of respect due to his high 
character and eminent talent—a correspondent of that province requests us to 
reprint a Latin Ode on the birth-day of Washington, which appeared in this 
Journal, February, 1823. In that Ode, Mr. John Adams, father of Mr. John 
Quincy, is alluded to. We comply with the request of our correspondent the 
more readily as the Ode in question was written by Dr. Fisher of Quebec. the 
first editor of this paper, one of the most elegant Latin scholars in this country , 


ODE, 
DIES VERE Pestvas, 
Qué me paventem, Masa, rapis tui 
Periculoso numine percitum, 
Ut tanta dicam fortiori 
Non temeré emodulanda plectro ! 
Lenita nostro parece, precor, metu 
Urgere. Perstas! ergo lyram novo 
Fervore velox, el refec tis 
Sumo libens animis repostam, 
Jam bina crevit secla COLUMBLA 
Invicta proles! Inelyta moribus 
Tellus, per omnes mira gentes 
Artibus ingenuis decoras— 
lrata, panas sumere pertinax, 
Hostern marinum fulmine territas 
Frangenda nullis Ti procellis 
Altisonis minitaris tundis | . 
Comu beato Copia fertiles 
Exornat agros, arvaqne vestitint 
Messes opimae, et plena ruris 
Horrea deliciis abundant. 
Adsueta duris membra laboribus 
Fervet Juventus sanguine nobili 
Non stirpis have oblita prisem, 
Immermor aut veterum parentum ! 
Portus capaces vocibus adsonant 
Dum linguit oram navita sedulus ; 
Torguet gubernaclum magister, 
Atque jubet dare vela ventis 
Non factiosis civibus angimur, 
Nec pona fortem prosequitar citd 
(lua sentiat lari, licetque 
Omnibus hic aperire pectus, 
Tur per orbem dum celebrabitur, 
Co.umBe, magni gloria nominis ; 
Dum corda Libertatis ardor, 
Dum patria pietas movebit ; 
Una vigebit celsior omnibus, 
Et posterorum laudibus auctior, 
Qui vindican’® civitatis, 
Arbitrio domite Britanno, 
Suscepit audax consilium! neque 
Fefellit alta spe minor exitus 
En jacta fundamenta juris 
Temporis haud quatienda flacta! 
Qui nune priorum fulcit imagines, 
Quo magna gaudet pagina hominum, 
Spectandus omni labe purus, 
Tim bonitate fideque notus 
Quam munientis vi sapientia, 
Nune dignitati consulit otia 
Felix agendo: si voc4rit 
Patria, non timidus laborum. 
Iilius urna serius exeat 
Sors evocatura { Ast ubi cesserit, 
Sperare fas est, alter idem 
Nil minuet patrios honores ! 
Gs 
Our old correspondent A’an Grant, has sent us the following —intended as 
a sort of weleome to “ Christopher North” (Professor Wilson), who it is am- 
derstood is about to visit the United States 
SONG. 
Ob! the queer auld man, the dear auld man, 
The drollest in Christendie— 
Wha sae aft has beguil'd doure care till he smil’d, 
He’s comin’ his kinsfolk to see, 
He's comin’ to dand frae his bonnet a blink, 
The stoure o' classic ha’s— 
He's hung up his goun, i’ the gude auld toun, 
An’ brunt his critic's taws. 
cnorta. 
He’s a dear auld man, he’s a queer auld man, 
He's a free auld man, he’s a slee auld man— 
Frae the Aristook to the Raritan, 
Ye'll no find the fier o’ our spree auld man. 


But his pike-staff o’ aik whilk mony a paik, 
Has rung on timmer crouns— 
An’ his birken crutch ye’ll find few such, 
For soberin’ senseless loons ; 
Thae switches strang—the short an’ the lang, 
The paukie auld carle brings, 
An’ wae to the pate o’ the bie ther skale 
On whilk their vengeance rings. 
CnoRnva 
He's 9 bauld auld man, he's a yauld auld man, 
He’s a Jeabauld man, he's a hale auld man— 
An’ there’s no a lady in a’ the lan’ 
Wi a blythesomer ee than our braw auld man, 


But a kindly wit has Scotland's Kit, 
As kind a heart an’ smile— 

An’ the «aft words flang frae his witchin’ tongue, 
The giei frae the lift wad wile; 

For a’ kinds o' lear—his presence be here! 
An’ a’ kinds 0’ knowledge has he; 

Baith Latin an’ Greek he as glibly can speak, 
As ye wad the ABC. 

cworvs. 

He's a grave auld man, he's a brave anid man, 
He's a frank auld man, he’s a swank auld man, 

At fleechin’ or preechin’ or cloorin’ a pan— 
There’s nae peer to our north countree auld man. 


Aucan Guar, 

























THE SONG OF THE EXILE. 
Fanewess—farewell f the last blue hill 
Ot English ground I view ; 
Ere yet it fades, O, let me still 
sad delight renew ! 
Perchance no time to me 
Will that sweet scene restore,— 
Perchance I ne’er again shall see 
My loved—my native shore! 
To distant lands I now must fly, 
And seek arefugethere; 
Ah! better "t were at home to die 
Than live in wealth elsewhere. 
Home, friends, and England—all I leave, 
For scenes | cannot love ; 
Vain—vain are tears! yet I must grieve 
Such penance dire to prove! 


Farewell—farewell ! no more mine eye 
Yon blessed land may see ; 

The ocean and the silent sky 
Alone are left to me; 

And o'er this wild and dreary waste 
Of waters I must roam ; 

The exile’s torture I niust taste, 
Bat never find a home! 


Sail on—sail on! since I must go 
From all | prize to«lay, 
I care not where the breezes blow 
That bear me now away. 
Rage on, ye waves! I ‘ve look’d my last 
On all I love on earth; 
The bitterness of death is past, 
And life is nothing worth! 
—_— »—— 


Y Varieties. a svy.inmaking 
r. Christopher, a young and intelligent officer of the Indian Navy, in 8 

a survey of the amen cone of Afric has recently discoverd a noble river to 
the northward of the Jub. He eotered, and traced it 130 miles from its mouth. 
On advancing, he found it increwse in depth and width, which it continued to 
do, as he ascertained from the natives, for upwards of 400 miles higher up. 
The average breadth he found to be from 200 to 300 feet, and the depth 
about 60 feet. The stream is clear, and the banks are in a high state of culti- 
vation ; grain of all kind plentiful, and very cheap. Mr. Christopher named it 
the Haines’ River in compliment to Mr Haines, the able Superintendent of 
Aden. 

The Emperor of Russia has conferred on Horace Vernet, the celebrated 
French painter, the order of St. Anne of the second class, with the star enrich- 
ed with diamonds. 

We hear from Florence that the American Philosophical Society of Philade!- 
phia has presented the Grand Duke of Tuscany with a diploma as #8 honorary 
member, which has been graciously accepted. 

LOVE AND FOLLY. 
Love and Folly were at play, 
Both too wanton to be wise, 
They fell out, and in the fray 
olly put out Cupid's eyes. 
. Straight the crim‘nal was tried, 
And bad this punishment assigned, 
That Folly shou'd to Love be tied, 
And condemned to iead the blind. 


Free Translation.—A schoolboy, reading Cwsaz’s Commentaries, came to 
the words, ‘ Cwsar transit Alpes, summa diligentia ;’ which, to the astonish- 
ment of his master, he translated—' Cwsar crossed the Alps on the top of a dili- 

nce!!!’ Another in the same class translated the example in the Eton 

rammar—‘ Nemo mortalium omnibus horns sapit'—as follows—‘ No man 
knows at what hour the omnibus starts !" 

Joking ‘with a Witness.'\—The witness spoke in so low a tone of voice 
that the counsel inquired if she was married. Witness: Oh, dear, yes, sir. 
Counrel: Then I wish you would speak as loud as you generally do to your 
husband. (Laughier.)—Globe. 

Cartoons.—This word is derived from two Italian words—carta (paper), and 
ont (large). Cartoons are designs in chalk or colours on large paper, which is 
almost invariably rough in its texture, and which is often placed on canvass. 
The cartoons by Raphael, of which seven are preserved at Hampton Court, are 
the most famous of this species of painting. 

EPIGRAM. 
M. proclaims, full oft, she fears 
The near approach of forty years : 
Content the maiden! for in sooth, 
(If parish registers speak truth), 
That fatal age their pages say 
Becomes more distant every day. 

Singular Weather in June.—On the 17th of June, (791, a remarkable 
change in the weather took place within a few days. The thermometor, which 
8 at 75, fell to 25 degrees. The hills of Kent and Surrey were covered 
with hoar frost and whitened with snow. 
thickness of a shilling 

Though London consists of nearly two millions of inhabitants, yet such is 
the or of surnames that, of a court of twenty-six aldermen, there are three 
- icate names, viz., two aldermen Johnsons, two aldermen Hunters, and two 

ermen Woods 

Kean and the Mountain Dew.—The manager of a Scotch theatre, at which 
Kean was playing Macbeth, seeing him greatly exhausted at the close of the 
performance, offered him some whiskey in a very smail thistle glass, saying at 
the same time by way of encouragement, ‘Take that, Mr. Kean; take that, 
sir. It is the real mountain dew ; that will never hurt you, sir.’ ‘No,’ said 
Kean, with a significant glance at the homeopathic dose—‘no ; that I'll be 
sworn it wouldn’t—if it was vitriol.’ 

Daniel Purcel, the famous punster, calling for some pipes in a tavern, com- 
plained that they were too p cary The waiter said they had no other, and 

were but just come in. ‘ Ave,’ said Daniel, ‘1 see your master has not 


bought them long.’ 

A Sailor and his Ship.—' Pray, Ready, why, when you speak of a ship or a 
boat, do you always call it she!’ * Well, Master William, | don’t know why, 
but it is certain that we sailors always do so. I believe it is because a sailor 
loves his ship. His ship is his wife, is a very common saying with us ; and 
then you see, Master William, a vessel is almost a thing of life in appearance ; 
she sits like a duck on the water, and when it is calm, she rolls to and fro like 
a lazy person ; make sail on her, and she flies through the water as if she was 
a porpoise or a dolphin ; press her with too much canvass and she complains ; 
and when buffeted by the tempest she groans like one who suffers. So that 
being to us sailors a sort of living thing, and we being fond of her, we call her 
she; I suppose, that’s because a man gets fonder of a woman than any other 
thing that’s living. I believe that's the reason, and of course, if a vessel is she, 
a little boat must be she also.’—Capt. Marryat. 


The Morning. —The sweetness of the morning is, perhaps, its least charm. 
It is the renewed vigour it implants in all around that affects us—man, animals, 
birds, plants, vegetation, flowers. Refreshed and soothed with sleep, man 
opens his heart ; he is alive to nature and nature's God, and his mind is more 
intelligent because more fresh. He seems to drink of the dew like the flowers, 
and feels the same reviving effect. 


In many places there was ice of the 


been unanimous last i ; 
exclaimed Boniface, grea r 
had a single one im the house.” “I don’t believe you have,” retorted his 











me out of bed.” “* Fleas!” 
; * I was not aware that I 


they might have 
t 


Lordship ; “ they are all married, and have uncommonly large families.” 


PENNY POST POETRY. 
A letter posted in London with the ing direction, safely reached the party for 
= whom it page. Frew ss Yas r party fe 
There’s not a town in Wales I reckon 
Much better known than that called Brecon ; 
My object is to send this — 
To David Jenkins there (a Draper) ; 
High Street's the part in which he dwells, 
And there all sorts of cloth he sells, 
To him then give this letter free, 
For | have stamped it; do you see? 

———>——_—_— 


NEW USES OF IRON. 

Among the new employments found for Iron, must be mentioned ship-build- 
ing. lron was first used about the year 1810, for the construction of vessels 
employed in canal and river navigation. After this, the first similar employ- 
ment of this material occurred in 1820, when a steam-vessel called the Aaron 
Mandy, was constructed at the Horsley Iron Works, and made the voyage be- 
tween the capitals of England and Peance, without unlading any part of her 
cargo. This vessel is still in good condition, although 22 years old, never 
having required any repairs to her hull. In 1825, a small iron steamboat was 
P ved on the river Shannon, where she is now employed, in good condition. 
n 1832, the Eléurkah, an iron steam vessel, built by Messrs. Macgregor Laird 
and Co., in Liverpool, made the voyage from that port to the coast of Africa, 
and twice ascended the river Niger. This successful experiment led to the 
construction of many other iron steam-veesels. One builder, Mr. John Laird 
of Birkenhead, near Liverpool, has built 45 iron vessels, of the aggregate bur- 
then of 12,600 tons. The total number launched since 1830 is said to exceed 
150. The largest iron vessel yet finished and in use, is the Guadaloupe,a 
steam-frigate of 788 tons, carrying 68-pounders, and belonging to the Mexican 
Government ; but her dimensions are insignificant when compared with those 
of the Great Britain, now nearly finished, at Bristol :— 


Frer- 
The length of this vessel, from figure-head to taffrail, is - - 320 
The breadth of beam, - - - - - - - - - 51 
The depth of her hold, - - - - - - - - :- Bl 
Her draught of water, when loaded, is calculated to be. - - 16 


and her burthen 3,500 tons. The engines will have a force equal to that of 
1000 horses, and will be used to keep in action, as the means of propulsion, an 
Archimedean screw. ‘The draught of water will be seen not to exceed that of 
a first-class West Indiaman. At present this vessel can only be considered as 
an experiment ; and, should it fail, an abundance of ridicule will no doubt be 
cast upon the projectors by men whose genius would hardly have sufficed for 
the invention of a wherry. A great part of the steam navy of the East India 
Company consists of iron vessels, 25 of which are now in use in India, among 
which are the Nemesis, the Phlegethon, the Ariadne, and the Medusa—names 
well known to the British public from the conspicuous part which the vessels 
have performed in the war with China. The advantages of iron over timber, 
for naval architecture, are—the absence of “ wear and tear” in the hull—no 
necessity for caulking or coppering—no possibility of injury from dry-rot— 
greater lightness and increased capacity—and, what is even of far more im- 
portance, greater safety. ‘This last point has sometimes been questioned, but 
not by any one having knowledge of the subject. When a timber-built ship 
strikes the ground with any violent shock, the whole frame-work of the vesse] 
is strained, and in a measure dislocated,—so that by the mere buffeting of the 
waves she will, in all probability, soon be made a complete wreck ; but when 
an iron-built vessel strikes, however violent the blow, it is only the part that is 
brought into collision with the rocks that will be injured. ‘The plan of build- 
ing these ships in water-tight compartments then proves its eflicacy : for, 
should the injury amount to the tearing away of plates, the resulting mischief 
will only be to fill with water that particular compartment of the vessel to 
which the injury has occurred, so that the ship will be scarcely less buoyant 
than before ; and experience has shown that damage of this kind is easily re- 


paired. The first cost of iron vessels is somewhat, but not much, less than that 
of timber-built vessels ; their comparative cheapness results from their greater 
durability. After years of constant employment, they are found to be as sound 


and as clean as when first built, Their weight, upon which depends the dis- 
placement of water, is, as a general rule, three-filths the weight of wooven ves 
sels of the same capacity. The weight of metal used in proportion to the 
| burden of the ship varies, of course, with the size. A sea-going iron steam- 
vessel will take from nine to twelve cwts. of iron per ton register, Boats in- 
tended for river traffic, which do not require any degree of sirength, of 
course take a less weight of metal. The building of iron ships is fast becom- 
ing an important branch of national industry ; it is one in which our mineral 
riches ond our great mechanical skill will secure to us a virtual monopoly, 


Manufacture of Steel Pens.—In the first place, flat sections of steel are cut 
out, of the shape required, by a stamping press; they are then placed under 
another press, which pierces the holes and cuts the slits; and they are then 
struck into their convex shape by a third press. They have then to be polished 
and tempered, which is managed in a peculiar apparatus, called emphatically, 
“The Devil,” consisting of a fly-wheel and a box, in which the pens are placed, 
and to which a motion is given, resembling that exhibited in shaking materials 
together ina bag. ‘This motion is continued for eight hours, when the pens 
are found to be completely deprived, by their friction against each other, of any 
asperities which might have existed on their edges, and which, though invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, would have obstructed the free passage of the pens. After 
this process, they are tempered in a box, shaken, and brought to a biue colour, 
being carefully watched, and the heat lessened whenever a shade of yellow is 
observed on their surface. The split is then completed by touching the sides 
with a pair of pincers. Some idea may be given of the greater rapidity with 
which steel pens are made than the quill, when we state, that of the latter an 
expert pen-cutter can only make six hundred a day; whilst with the recent 
steel pen machines, as many may be made in a single hour with the greatest 
ease, The steel of which these pens are made is frequently alloyed with some 
vther metal, in order to improve the elasticity, and in some cases to prevent 
rust, but the steel alone employed in this country for making pens, amounts to 
one hundred and twenty-five tons annually, which is equivalent to about three 
hundred millions of pens! a number employing such an immense amount of 
labour and ingenuity, as to be scarcely credible, did not the Parliamentary 
returns attest the fact.—Alderton’s Treatise on Pens, Ink, and Paper. 

Consumption of Farm Produce —The opinion is rapidly gaining ground in 
the farming districts, that low prices have been occasioned, not by Peel’s tariff 
allowing a liule freer importation, but by diminished consumption, the conse- 
quence of poverty in the manutacturing districts. In the debate on the wo ol 
Iaty, Mr. Beckett, the tory member for Leeds, said: ‘ Locally speaking, as to 
the effects of this tax causing so great a depression of trade, I find in the bo- 
rough with which I am connected, lange masses of unemployed capital, houses 
and war chouses in great number unoccupied, and an assessment for the out- 
door relief of unemployed operatives, increased since 1837 from 12,000 to 
23,000/. in 1842. Next, alluding to the effect upon agricultural interests, I find 
a reduction in the consumption of butchers’ meat to the following amount: 

Sheep killed per week, reduced from - - - - - 3,509 to 2,000 
Fat cattle killed per week, reduced from - - - - - 350 to 250 
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Tuition in the higher $, per q counnaquecesuee PPA 
* inthejanior do. ait do. es shad ™ 2 
Preparatory Scholars........... eceerocesse weccccccescccecs 8 2 0 
Vacation from Ist August to 10th September. 
REFERENCES. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell. Anthony Barclay, - British Consy! 
Rev. L. P. W. Balch. Joseph Bian, ‘re i 


Josiah Archbald, Esq. 

Edward Whitehouse, Esq. 

Edward F. Sanderson, Esq. 

Ven’ble Archdeacon Cumnnns, 
Island of Trinidaa. ; 

Hon. W.H. Bumley, 1. of Trinidad. 

Capt. W. Salter, U.8.N. 

Dr. T. O. Porter. 

Ramsay Crooks, Esq. 


Joseph Fowler, X 

Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq. 

H. Peugnet, Esq. 

Alex. Von Pfister, Esq. 

Dr. Wetherill, Philade!phia. 
ay Lawton, Esq. Chaileston. 
Dr. Beales. 


Dr. Bartlett. 

: William Muir, Esq. 

British Consul, New O: leans, 
Robert Slark, Esq.. New Orleans. 

TONE'’S HOTEL, WATERLOO BUILDINGS, KING STREET, TORONTO, ca. 

NADA WEST.—4J. Stone, the poopie, respecifully informs his old friends and the 
public that he has fitted up and furnished the above mentioned large and roomy establishmen: 
in a neat and comfortable manner. He has fine commodious parlours, for large and smal] par. 
ties, ana excellent lodging rooms. 
His table shall be furnished with all the delicacies of the season, served up in true Englisa 


etyle. 

He, therefore, hopes, by the above eligible arrangements, to obtain a liberal share of public 
patronage. 
. N.B Excellent coach houses and stabling are in the vicinity, belonging to the establisi- 
ment. Angust 12—w. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New Yor 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th ead spt 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz -— 7 














Ships. Captains. (Daysof — from New ays of Sailing from 
ork. Live I 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7iAug. 25, Dec. 25. ann 

Virginian, lien, “13 “ 613, ** 13)/Sept. 1, on a hr 
Montezuma, |A.B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, 19) * 7 «& As sa ; 
Roscius, J. Collins, 7s ° 2 ~ & * ee 13, « R 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,Aug.1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, « 19 “19 
Independence, |Nye, = % © the! SSeS: 68.0 25 
Sheffield, F. P allen, “13, “ 13,  3810ct. 1, Feb. 1; June 
New York, —_|Cropper, a | ae. we ee 
Siddons, Cobb, ote, Ge, Oe Pee ae me 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.l,Jan. 1, May 1) “* 19, * jg? « 9 
Ashburton H.Huttleson,| “* 7, ‘* 7, ‘ 7 8 95, & ge’ 4 5 
S$. Whitney, |Thompson, “13, ** 18, * 13\Nov. J, March 1. July 1 
Columbus, Cole, “19, ** 10, © JO) * 7, 46 7“ ’ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “95, *¢ 96, * go * 29, 4 gg gs 13 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, * 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, = 7. _ = 7] 95, « 25, * 95 
United States, | Britton, “h.* te 13\Dec. 1, April i, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, ee a ee ee Oe , ¢ 

Garrick, Skiddy, “9, «3, $8 * 33,4 13, “ 43 
oxford, J. Rathbone, Nov. 1, March 1, July 1} 49, 19, “UD 





These ships are all of the first class, and my | commanded. with elegant accommo- 
dations forpassengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is {xed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ. 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. : 
‘eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responszble for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor 
Aventsforships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield,anc Dnited States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Lap te Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
_ WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., jew York, 
WM. & JAS.BROWN, & Co. Liverpoo 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz.: 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-}Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, |C. Anthony,jr [March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. % 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, “ 16, “ 216, ‘ 1€/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, \D. Lines, . & * & “6 oq) se 8, * rie. 
Emerald, Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. & “© 24, “ 94, “ @& 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, ‘ 16)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, ~~ 2a oY 5 * & & § 
Albany, \Watson, May §&, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘* 24, “ 24, “« 4% 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold!} ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16jJuly 1, Nov. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, S yn ah CS ae. 2 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. §}| ‘ 24, * 4, « —@ 
Sully, WCThompson] “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April i 
lowa, W. W. Pell. . i ~~ wee ee. a (Ee 68 


These vesselsare all of the first classand os! commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. ‘ , : 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 
From New York for Liverpool. From Liverpool for New York. 















a ee uly 13 Saturday .. .. June 17 

TRAS BF ccsccccccccescoces Aug. 31 Saturday .. --- Aug. 5 

TRUGGAE ccccccecccccesee » Ose. TD, GRUNGRT cccncconcctecescasctes Sept. 23 
Fare from New York............ One hundred dollars, and ¢5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York............... Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas- 
sage money, will secure the best accommodation unengaged. 


or freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a j3t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 


THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month: 
Ships. { Captains. \tons|Days of sailing fm. N. Y4 Days from Liverpool. 
New Ship Queen Of woodhouse|1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16July 5, Nov. 5, March 5 


the West 

Ship Rochester |Britton 850\ Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16|Aug. 5, Dec. 5, April 5 
N.S. Hottinguer |ursley 105(| Tuly 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16/Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May § 
N. 8S. Liverpool \Eldridge 15 | Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16|Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June 5 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool. j 

Tleir Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. ; 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
a ae WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 











Malt consumed, reduced 25 per cent. 

And lastly, alluding to the excise receipts within the district of which I speak, I 

find them less by 50,000/. than they were two years ago, which iS more than one 

half of the sum which my right hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
collects from his tax upon wool throughout the whole kingdom. 

Lunatic Ladiecs.—On the 29th ult., the Misses Cone, alias “The Two Nuns 

of Cambridge,” were the subject of an inquiry de lunatico. 


with the Jews, Quakers, and Scotchmen; that the bakers sent them bread 





Heathen Beil. Founding. —The Indian Papers contain a curious account of 
the casting of an enormous bell at Rangoon, as an offering from the King to 
the great temple of Shoey Dagon, in that city. It is stated that 8000 men 
were employed at the 500 forges or wind pipes, put in requisition on this occa- 
sion, that is 16 persons to a pump and forge. Dressed iw their gayest attire, 
all the principal officers of the town and chief men of the surrounding villages, 
having made their supplications, commenced operations at four forges con- 


strocted for their appropriate use, and then ‘ollowed the active movements of 


the five hundred plebeian forges. A hundred and seventy visses of silver, 
nearly 617 Ibs , and one hundred and fifty of gold, nearly 548 lbs., were added 


by the people to the metals which had been provided by the King, besides a 
vast number of gold and silver ornaments, of which no account was taken. In 
four br and five nights the work was completed. The dimensions of the bell 

to be seven cubits in diameter, twenty one in circumference, eleven in 
height, and one and two inches thick. The weight of the metal, of which an 
It was ordered that the bell should 


account was taken, was five hundred tons. 


rest in its mould for forty days, during which period neither the sound of can. 
non, musket, nor even that of a rice-mortar should be heard in Rangoon, lest 
the concussion of the atmosphere should crack the mighty mass. 


Family Fleas.—When the late Lord Erskine, then going the circuit, was 
asked by his landlord how he had slept, he replied —"U ime is strength ; a 
fact of which some of your inmates seem to be unaware; for hed the fleas 





mixed with plaster of Paris; and that nine large posts, which they had placed 
in their houses, were nine noblemen, who were bent upon their ruin. One of 
the sisters instructed an attorney to proceed against the Bishop of Durham for 
“breach of promise of marriage!” and said his lordship would be giad to 
compromise the action by a payment of 20,000/.!| The witnesses admitted, 
on cross-examination, that the two ladies were not the only persons in Cam- 
bridge who suspected the bakers and talked wildly against the Catholics 
| (laughter). The jury returned a verdict that the ladies were lunatic. 

| Fluther Mathew’s Pilgrim—An eccentric Irishman has been in the habit of 
| following the rev. apostle of temperance in his mission through Ireland and 
England, and made his appearance daily near the platform at Kensington- 
common and other places. He is a man about 40 years of age, of robust 
stature, and expressive countenance. He wears an old pair of cord trowsers 
and jacket, anc has a curious crown on his head formed with rushes, in the 
front of which is a small peacock’s feather. He neither wears shoes nor 
stockings, but carries in his ‘and a staff with several religious devices carved 
round it. He is looked upon by the lower orders of his countrymen with great 
reverence, and receives a few pence occasionally from them. He also wears 
round his bare brawny neck a small blue riband, to which is attached a diminu- 
tive brass cross and his medal. He is very reluctant to answer any questions 
which are put to him by strangers, and gets angry when asked too many. He 
collects almost as great an assemblage around him as his reverend master. 


a 





These ladies had | 
a notion that the Catholics, whom they abhorred, were leagued against them | 


| 


| 








87 South-street, N. ¥Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 


Ta Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist,and Haveron the 
16th of each month asfollows: 

From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,!6thMarch July,and Nor 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th ay. Sept.,and Jan. 

The accommodationsofthese shipsare not surpassed ,combining allthat may be i 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe su ph - 
witt every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended [0 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subseribere,frecfrom any ctherthanthoenyee 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage,applyto 

, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

a RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


Apr.22.—1 yr 











>INGSTON MINERAL SPRING.—The undersigned has the satisfaction of announcing, 

A to the public that he has leased for the ensuing season, the privilege of using the weter of 
the Spring recently discovered on the premises of Mr. Morton, on the road leading to Portemoet 
Harbour. The efficacy of this water in various complaints is ee a established, —— 
the benefits it bestows upon all who partake of it, are manifest from the hundreds that ever 
morning visit it. The analysis which has been made of the water by Professor Williamson, 0° 
Queen's College, proves that in point of streogth and character it is equal, if not superior to tne 
celebrated waters of Cheltenham and ton. : : : 

It is the intention of the subscriber with as little delay as possible, to have a commodious Sa 
loon where those who wish to partake of the water, may do so with comfort and ease, and — 
other refreshments may at all times be had. Baths, hb hot and cold, will be furnished aie 
building now nearly completed, aod for the accommodation of invalids or of those whose =< oor 
inelination dees not allow them to walk to the Spring, Cabs will run to and from the See ie 
the town. The water will also be bottled, sealed, packed and forwarded to any part a 
country and agencies established at which this most valuable auxiliary to health may 

¢ obtained. / 

“ede of others who wish to avail themselves of all the benefits of this water, may take ovt 
season tickets, the terms of which will be ascertained on application to the Al BONE. 


Kingston, April 26, 1843 
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 ampertat Parliament. 


House of Lords, August 7. 

SPAIN—ESPARTERO—CARLOS. ] 
The Marquis of LONDONDERRY put a question to the Secretary for 

ign Aflairs— : 
Sun anxious to know whether the Secretary of State had received any 
accounts which stated that Espartero had dese his country and station, and 
had been received on board an English ship of war; because, if this country 
could show any countenance to a man who had been guilty of the bases: 
treachery, and of the violation of duty again and again—who deserted his 
country and duty, and means of detence, after bombariing the fairest city of 
Andalusia—still he thought he ought not to have met with protection, and been 
received on board an E lish ship of war. : : ; 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, he had received no further information on 
the subject than was possessed by their Lordships ; but there was no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the report. So far from there being any hesitation at 
receiving the Regent on board a British ship of war, he si ould be astonished 
if he was not treated with the regard and distinction to which he was entitled. 

In the House of Commons, on the same night, Mr. BORTHWICK moved 
« for copies or extracts of any correspondence which had taken place between 
the Governments of Great Britain and France relative to the detention of Don 

Jarlos in France”— . 

Corhich of the two, Queen Christina or Don Carlos, both in France, would 
be more likely to engage in plots to unsettle the peace of Spain or Europe ? 
Christina was allowed unrestrained liberty in Paris, whilst Carlos was confined 
at Bourges, in order that what were called “ Liberal institutions might be 
forced upon Spain. Whilst Queen Christina was engaged in intrigues and 
issuing proclamations, Don Carlos had issued orders to his generals requesting 
then to take no part in the feud. ‘ 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE seconded the motion, saying that he had been 
told by Don Carlos at Bourges, that Louis Philippe had assured him that he 
shouid be treated as a Prince malheureux : now, it was well known that he had 
not been treated as became a Prince. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL believed that Don Carlos was not subject to more 
restraint than was necessary for his detention. If he wished to go to Austria, 
he was at liberty to do so. - He could not consent to the production of the cor- 

S ence. ‘ 
re BOWRING deprecated interference in Spain, and the idea that what is 
excellent at home must necessarily be acceptable abroad. There were but two 
kinds of government which would be acceptable in that country: the one was 
a local and provisional government ; the other was one of universal sufirage, 
such as had been established in 1812. 

Lord JOHN MANNERS advocated the cause of Don Carlos: drawing a 
parallel between his career and that of Prince Charles Edward— 

Of what cause was Don Carlos the exponent? It was the cause of order, of 
religion, and legitimacy ; the principles opposed to him were those of anarchy 
and revolution. The results of anarchical and revolutionary principle had leti 
in ruins the ancient church and monarchy of Spain. Those alone were op- 

ysed to him, and looked with satisfaction on his imprisonment, who sympa. 
thized with the Canadian rebellion, the Polish refugee, the democrat, and the 
Chartist; who saw nothing to admire or respect in the character of a Spanish 
prince and a Christian cavalier; and who saw nothing worth cherishing in 
those feelings of loyalty and religion on which the institutions of the country 
depended. /— ; 

xd PALMERSTON entirely concurred in what fell from Sir Robert 
Pee]. When Don Carlos was in Portugal, he was saved from being taken 
into custody by British agents; and it was a clear understanding, that on his 
coming to England he was not to take advantage of the protection afforded to 
him, and return to Spain for the purpose of kindling a civil war. He was 
therefore virtually guilty of a breach of faith. 

The motion was negatived, without a division. 


August 14th. 
PRIVILEGE: LORD BROUGHAM AND THE PRESS. 


Lord BROUGHAM drew attention to a gross breach of the privileges of 
that House, in the shape of a libel in the Examiner newspaper— 

He had observed that such offences grew more frequent and more rank to- 
wards the end of the session; for the obvious reason, that the usual imprison 
ment till the close of the session would only last for a week or two. He 
should therefore give notice, that at the commencement of the next session he 
would cal! the printer of the paper to the bar of the House. He would not de- 
tain the House with a long statement as to the ribaldry, the libel, the slander, 
the falsehood, mixed up with an equal proportion of malice, of which he now 
complained ; but would read the passage. In the debate on the Defamation 
and Libel Bill, he differed with Lord Campbell respecting impunity for pub- 
lishing debates in Parliament; and he said that treason might be spoken in 
Parliament with impunity, because no man was answerable tor what he said 
in Parliament; but that if such treason, for instance, as an inducement to as- 
sassinate the Sovereign, were spoken, and propagated through the press, past 
all doubt the propagator of such sentiments through the press would not be 
free from punishment. His noble and learned friend (Lord Campbell) had 
reminded him that that case was expressly provided for, but in answer he had 
said, “ Yes; but I will take the case of the suggested assassination of a com- 
mon person ;” which was, he thought, though not likely, a perfectly possible 
case. Now, upon that observation of his, thus arising, was founded, in this 
paper—which, he might remark, contained a report which was a complete 
corrective and refutation of the falsehood—the following gross, scandalous, 
and utterly false charge—a charge as false as it was foul—“ In opposing that 
part of Lord Campbell’s bill which would have legalized faithful reports of 
proceedings in Parliament, Lord Brougham objected that ‘private assassina- 
tion might be recommended in Parliament.’ The meaning of this is obvious 
enough; it was a revival of that foul calumny against Mr. Cobden.” Lord 
Brougham would venture to say, that no human being who had read his 
observations on the occasion to which he had referred, except this malignant 
and false writer, ever dreamed that he had made the slightest reference to Mr. 
Cobden, or that he could by any possibility have made such referance ; and 
the more so for this reason—that he had always spoken of Mr. Cobden with 
the greatest personal get and kindness. Indeed, he had never made the 
slightest allusion to Mr. Cobden in connection with such a subject; although 
he had referred to a Dissenting parson in the town of Sheffield, who had openly 
spoke of assassination and of Mr. Drummond’s unhappy fate. He believed 
that Mr. Cobden was a most respectable man—one who would shudder at the 
idea of assassination ; and hosi a charge of the sort had been made against 
Mr. Cobden in consequence of some observations he made in the other House, 
no allusion to it had been made in their Lordships’ House. ‘The article pro- 
ceeded—‘ The charge was false; every one knows it to be false; but Lord 
Brougham in cold blood reyerts to it,’—as if he had ever said such a thing! 
—‘‘beccuse it pleases the Tories, from whom he hopes for a judicial appoint- 
ment.” (Laughter.) Was not that very ridiculous, spiteful, and false? He 
might appeal to his noble and learned friend on the Woolsack, whether he had 
ever shown any very great fondness for judicial appointments? The writer 
proceeded— His fitness for which he illustrates in this peculiar way ; and is 
there a hireling assassin of character in the press who can do worse than ob- 
tain his wages by dealing in false accusation for the wicked pleasure of his 
patrons ?” ‘This was so stupidly written that it really ought scarcely to offend 
any one. He should not have seen this production, but that it had been sent to 
him with the paragraph marked so as to draw his attention to it. It had been 
sent to him to give him pain; it had not done so, but it had produced the ut- 
most scorn in his mind. He would say no more now than that there had never 

been a libel more gross; for that, in imputing motives of a scandalous nature 
to a Member of Parliament, it contained a scandalous and most despicable 
falsehood. 

In reply to Lord Brougham’s appeal, the Lorp Caancecror stated, that 
some communications h — between them in reference to the permanent 
Presidency of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; an appointment 
which Lord Brougham had declined. 

Lord CAMPBELL doubted whether Lord Brougham was not departing 
from precedent in giving notice now of his intention to take up the matter next 
session. The remedy upon a breach of privilege was usually resorted to 
only where it was inconvenient to wait for the festinum remedium of the 
law 

Lord BROUGHAM—“I shall put a stop to all difficulty on that subject: I 
shall proceed at law and prosecute; and shall see whether the law as it now 
stands, or as it may stand under my noble friend's bill, affords any protection 
to Members of Parliament when they are so scandalously libelled.” 

Lord CAMPBELL—* Then, of course, | have no more to say on the 
question.” . 





House of Commons, Aug. 7. 
TREATY OF WASHINGTON—TRADE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


On the 25th clause, Mr. GLADSTONE made some explanation— 

It was said that agricultoral produce was not specifically oamed in the treaty : 
he contended not only that it was, bot that the explanatory documents accom- 
panying the treaty left no doubt on the matter. The treaty directly declared, 
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that, “ii the produce of the forest, in logs, lumber, timber, boards, staves, 
or shingles, or of | not being manufactured, grown on any of those 
parts of the State of Maine watered by the river Si. John, or by its tributaries, 
of which fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, be produced, shall have free 
access into and through the said river and its said tributaries, having their source 
withia the State of Maine.” Mr Webster alluded to the transmission of 
“ agricultural products,” and Lord Ashburton accepted the terms of the letter 
in which the expression occurred. 

Mr. F. T. BARING wished distinctly to know whether the treaty would 
admit corn and timber to this country at the same rate as the uce of New 
gee aud whether the change would consist with the Customs Act of 

year! 

Lord STANLEY said, that the terms of the treaty were unequivocal ; but 
in pot of fact no corn was grown in the terrivory to which it related —Tunber 
once brought into the port of St. John was treated as British. American produce. 
Indeed, ail attempts to ascertain on which side the river the timber had grown 
would be useless. Should it be necessary to alter the Customs Act of last 
year for the purpose, a bill would be brought in. This treaty must be regarded 
as nothing to the State of Maine, as such, but as merely relating to those dis- 
tricts which formerly constituted what was called the disputed territory, and 
which were essentially British, and as such enjoyed the same privileges as other 
colonies of Great Britain ; and now, although it had passed under foreign sove- 
reignty, it had claims upon this country, and these had been confirmed by the 
treaty of Washington. The effect of this clause of the treaty also would insure 
to the large town of St. John, in New Brunswick, a large share of that wade 
which she now possessed, and to which a stop would have been effectually put 
if tais free trade down the river St. John was not continued by the treaty. The 
question always was, whether upon this new basis it was not better to allow the 
procuce of this district to be introduced as British produce, instead of giving 
the Americans the right of admission at ail times to the harbour of St. John to 
carry away their produce. He believed, however, that the effect of the clause 
had been greatly magnitied; and he confessed, as regarded the agricultural 
produce of Maine, he did not regard it as of much consequence one way or 
the other. It appeared from a statistical account of the State of Maine, drawn 
up in America, that it was an importing instead of an exporting country, and 
that it imported more than one-half the bread-stuffs that were used there. 

Mr. GEORGE BANKES was by no means satisfied, and he proposed an 
amendment to “ except the produce of agriculture.” 

Mr. F. T. BARING would be glad to know, whether Sweden and those 
countries with whom there was a reciprocity of treaties, would not have a right 
to demand the same advantages, that their produce should be placed on the 
same footing as the produce of this portion of the State of Maine! He very 
much doubted whether they had the power of giving to any territory which 
had been added to another power by treaty the rights and privileges of a British 
colony. 
Si ROBERT PEEL contended that the clause was necessary to maintain 
faith with the United States—If Mr. Bankes's objection were sustained, the 
United States would have good reason for saying, You are willing to preserve 
the treaty as regards timber, but you have a peculiar sensitiveness regarding 
corn, therefore you wish to leave it out, and to put a different interpretation on 
the terms than that used by the negotiators. As to Mr. Baring’s doubt, it was 
impossible to say, as parties to reciprocity-treaties so deoale watched each 
other, what might be claimed under those treaties. In the present case, he 
thought that the peculiar circumstances of the case should be considered ; it 
should be recollected that this territory, until very recently, had been British 
territory ; the inhabitants were desirous of remaiving British subjects; and 
when we passed them over to the foreign state, we certainly were justitied in 
securing to the produce the same privileges as if it had continued to be British 
produce. Besides, the port of shipmeut for this produce was a port in one of 
our colonies, and it would be ruined if deprived of this trade. 
Mr, BANKES said, that afier what had passed, he would no: divide the 
House on his amendment. (‘ Oh, oh!’ and laughter.) 
The amendment was negatived, without a division; the clause was agreed 
to; and the House resumed. 

IMPORT-DUTIES. 
On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. EWART moved as 
an amendment the following resolution— 
‘ That it is expedient that the principles and suggestions contained in the 
evidence taken before the Import-duties Committee of session 1540 be carried 
into general effect ; and that the trade and industry of the country require fur- 
ther and more efiectual relief, by the removal or reduction of duties which 
press on the raw material of manufacture and encourage smuggling, and on 
articles of interchange with foreign nations, as well as on the means of sub 
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as to test their uences. Nothing would create 

course proposed by Mr. Ewart. heen pansies wede, diminish oaplenncne 
and increase the number of paupers already crowding our workhouses, if his 
right hon. frend were to rise in his place and throw out intimatuons, either 
vague of specinc, of measures that he migut think it fit t© propose in a future 
session of Parliament. Of course, these things would receive the consideration 
ef the Government ; but no alteratious could be proposed except at a proper 
Ma oat and upon a conviction of the necessity of them. 

r. HUME pronounced Government to be retrograding from the principles 
to which they last year announced their adherence. Mr. Gladstone had gone 
back very fast ; for he had introduced measores founded upon the worst sales i- 
ple, that of monopoly, and was opposed to all sudden and t chap 
What would be the state of the country in a few years if trade continued in 
its present paralyzed state! What would pay the National Debt! How were 
the taxes to be paid! Would the land support the country! No; it never 
had dove so. Commerce was its best, its only true support. But what was 
the state of commerce’ Look at our shipping. The docks were cro#ded with 
vessels which were waiting, and waiting in vain, to be freighted. Such were 
the results of the impediments to trade caused by high duties. 

Mr. BRIGHT, who had been called for, rose to diselaim any partnership con. 
cern with @ party in that House who had suffered six months to ele without 
having done anything to ameliorate the condition of the people—He felt that 
it was his bounden duty to his constituents, the largest portion of whom were 
men of the working classes, who had no property whatsoever but thei labour 
and no income but their wages—men who told him when he shook hands with 
them, that ther hands were barder than his, and to whom he replied, “ Yes, and 
I shall be glad to be the representative of men who have hard hands, for I think 
the rich im this country have representatives enough in that paone and that 
the interests of the poor are too much neglected " ile agreed with the honour- 
able gentleman who had spoken last, that the condition of the country was cal- 
culated to inspire the most gloomy anticipations ; and he must say, he thought 
that condition brought great disgrace on the Minister and those who acted with 
him. He was not there as an advocate fora change of men ; for both «ides of 
the House were much tvo fond of relying on the exploded and rotten system of 
protection. He fel: bound to make this declaration of his opinion, as he had 
takon an active part in the agitation for the repeal of the Uorn laws, and he 
might therefore be looked upon not only as the represeutative of the city of 
Durham, but also of that powerful and benevolent organization the Anu-Corn- 
law-League. (Hear! and a laugh). Some time ago he met a large farmer in 
Yorkshire, who said that he would be glad if the Corn-laws were repealed, and 
that ali commercial monopoly were broken down ; being convinced that the 
farmers would not soffer, but be benefited thereby. Many crimes against maa 
and sins against God had been committed under very amiable titles ; and the 
term “ protection” had concealed one of the most heinous offences that it was 
possible for governments to commit, though the pretexts upon which that pro- 
tection was based were the most plausible that could be He had heard and 
read tne debates of that House, but he never found any argument for a protee- 
tion for labour and the rights of industry. The greater portion of the produce 
of the working-clesses was taken away from them to be put into the pockets 
of the landholder, and no attempt was made in that House to alter that state of 
things. The House, then, must be considered as a partial and interested body 
as long as things remained as they were. The Corn-laws were a great mass of 
appropriation-clauses for the purpose of raising rents and benefiting landlords, 
He went on to urge many of the usual arguments ; occasionally touching upon 
a — point. For instance, he said, that the first night he took his seat ia 
that House he heard prayers read at the table ; and beautiful prayers they were, 
and beautifully read = There was something in them about legislating for the 
interests of the people and disregarding the interests of classes; and it struck 
him that many a one in that House, and perhaps bimeelf among the rest, who 
heard those prayers, would afterwards disregard them, and vote not for the ge- 
neral bewefit but for the benefit of «class or of classes. Again, he asked, had 
Providence given them only the surface of the land! Had He not appropriated 
to their use what was below as well as what was above the ground! If their 
coal and their irou had only been properly worked up into manufactured articles, 
and they had been able to export those articles to laoslan countries, would they 
not have brought back, not cotion only, but corn, which was even more ur - 
gently wanted by the people’ He referred to the state of discontent in Ire- 
land, the usurpation of the National Church in Scotland, and the toll-riotse in 
Wales. In England the state of things was even worse. In Northumberland 
and Durham, the other day, 20,000 pitmen met, and agreed not to pey more 
than 4 1-2d. per pound for meat, and for all other things in proportion, [t was 
bad that this state of things should come to pass, and perhaps for no clase was 
it so bad as for the class which thus attempted to regulate prices, That House, 





sistence of the people.’ The present session, he said, had been one of large 
promises and paltry performances. In accordance with the recommendation 
of Mr. Deacon Hume, as given in his evidence before the Committee, the du- 
ties were to be taken off the raw materials of manufacture ; but what had been 
done? The duties on drugs, colours, and other articles of a minor description, 
had been reduced ; but Ministers stopped there, and no further steps were taken. 
The duties on the important articles of wool and cotton were still retained ; 
and the duty on cotton had practically been raised in proportion to the value 
of the article, since the price had of late fallen very materially. Mr. Ewart 
quoted and dilated upon various sayings in favour of tree trade—such as Mr 

Jeacon Hume’s ; as Sir Robert Peei’s, that a nation should buy in the cheapest 
markets and sell in the dearest; and the recent maxim, ‘take care of the im- 
ports and the exports will take care of themselves :’ he asserted that there had 
been no reduction of duties upon those imports which would prove beneficial 
to the great mass of the people; and urged the reduction of the duties on corn, 
sugar, tea, butter, and checks. He contended that our manufactures were 
excluded from America by our refusal to take American corn in return, Ina 
report which had been lately laid before the Emperor of the Brazils by his 
inister of Finance, it was recommended that if we continued our high duties 
on their produce they should meet us by the imposition of high duties on our 
manufactures, and endeavour to manutasture for themselves the articles which 
they had hitherto got from this country. ‘They even threateried to impose a 
duty of 60 per cent. on our cotton fabrics: but the threat would be defeated if 
we consented to accept their articles of produce in return for our manufactures. 
It was desirable also, for the sake of morality as well as trade, to reduce the 
duties on those articles which were extensively smuggled into this country— 
especially tobacco, silk, lace, gloves, and brandy. 

No one rising for a few moments, there was a cry of “ Question, question |" 
when Mr. MILNER GIBSON rose, merely to say that he supposed some 

member of the Government would reply, and therefore he would give way to 
the President of the Board of Trade. No one responded to that hint; and 

Mr. Gibson again rove— 

He reproached tie Government with continued apathy, while distress, 

poverty, and discontent, were spread over the land; and then he entered upon 

a somewhat discursive support of the amendment. Sir Robert Peel, speaking 

of national improvement, referred to the increased export of cotton. but if the 

manufacturer exported a coarser description of goods, a larger quantity of the 
raw material was needed ; so that no increase of wage or employment was 
implied. The very cheapness of raw cotton, too, might have induced many to 
make large investments, and to take the article out of bond for the purpose of 
placing it in their stores. But supposing there was an improvement in trade, 
was trade so good as it might be’ The question was, whether by their re- 
strictive system they kept out of employment any portion of the population. 
What had been the labours of the session! Had a single practical measure 
for the benefit of the people been passed ! 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if he had not risen, it was out of no disrespect 
to Mr, Ewart ; but he was of opinion, that so far from goed, absolute mischief 
would arise from a discussion of the kind at that period of the session — 

He asked Mr. Milner Gibson, if he anticipated any immediate good, even if 
his own views were carried out’ But the state of the House itself showed the 
physical and meotal exhaustion of the Members to be unequal to the discussion 
of the many questions involved in the motion. Moreover, Mr. Ewart could 
not have failed to notice, that the disposition of his own side of the House was 
peculiarly unfavourable to the discussion of the question: he believed that at 
the time the hon. member was addressing the House, the number on the 
Min‘steria] side was more than three or four times equal to the number on the 
opposite side. He defended Ministers from the —- of doing nothing except 
under compulsion ; appealing to history to prove that the legislation of last 
year was not the result of pressure ; and to go back to times anterior to his 
own political existence, the commercial legislation with which Sir Robert Pee! 
had teen identified, had not been undertak «x from pressure, but from a view to 
the circumstances of the country, and in opposition to the general tone of the 
popular feeling that prevailed at that time. Mr Ewart had raised questions 
affecting six or seven millious of revenve ; and if the removal of restrictions 
would lead to increased consumption, extraordinary financial expedients must 
be resorted to in order to supply a deficiency of at least 4,000,000/. which 
would arise from the sweeping alierations recommended. Mr. Ewart had com- 
plained that Government had not introduced any farther changes in the direc- 
tion of those made last year. but any Government was to be deprecated which 





however, must recollect that the principle was as bad in one case as in another; 
that if it was irrational for pitmen to attempt to control prices, it was equally 
irrational for landlords to seek to control them. The truth was, they had been 
sowing curses; and now that it was their time to reap them, they must not be 
surprised at finding their seed yield its frait. They had sown aragon's teeth, 
and the dragons were now springing up. He made some passing criticisms on 
Ministers,—Sir James Graham, who once held opinions which coincided with 
those of the League ; Lord Stanley, who at Durham had displayed the profound- 
est ignorance of the question; and coming to Sir Robert eel, he said that he 
should be glad to See him not only what he wastermed, the Queen's Minister, 
but the People’s Minister, Ye should be glad to see him disconnect himself 
from a party with which he did not agree, and appear to bear in mind not only 
the source from which he had sprung, but the fact that what hed made him 
had also made much of the wealth and powerof the empire. As for others in 
that House, he would beg them to reflect that such things as the overthrowing 
of oligarchies had taken place. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected, by 52 to 25, 

(Mr. Borthwick’s motion for papers respecting Don Carlos having 
been rejecte’, Mr. Hume and other Members deged, the production of the 
evidence taken by the Commissioners of Inquiry into the Customhouse 
frauds; Dr. Bowring remarking, that the responsibilieg of the department had 
better be concentrated in one person at its head: “ boards” always serve as 
screens } 


August 16. 
DEFAMATION AND LIBEL BILL. 

Mr. CHRISTIE rose for the purpose of moving that the above named bill 
be committed, In proceeding briefly to state the objects of the measure, he 
should not delay the house by dwelling at any length upon the necessity ol 
such a change in the law, but rather shortly lay betore them the manner in 
which it was proposed to effect that alteration. The subject to which the bill 
related had already undergone a sufficiently searching investigation before a 
committee of the Iieshe of Lords. Several witnesses had been called belore 
that committee, amongst whom were editors and proprietors of newspapers. 
The committee presented to the house which bad appointed them an elaborate 
report—a report containing several specific recommendations. Now, he was 
enabled to state to the house that there was not a single provision contained in 
the bill which had not been founded upon one or other of the recommendations 
contained in the report, It was not by this measure proposed to deal with what 
were called public libels, but merely with the law which related to private 
libels, whether printed or written, it was proposed by the bill to render civil 
action for defamation co-extensive with the existing right in case of written 
libels. In his opinion, and in the opinion of all who were concerned in pro- 
moting the measure, there existed no reason why words — should 
not be under the same legal restrictions as written or printed libels. Aw the 
law at present stood, no action for defamation could be brought for words spoken 
unless special damage could be proved. If it were shown that the words spoken 
had a tendency to injure a man in his trade or calling, that they imputed to him 
a punishable offence, or contained an —— e polaaees under a ~e4 
tagious disease, they ought to be made the subject o proceeding as muc’ 
as any other. If, farther, the publicly spoken words imputed to a man that he 
was a liar or a coward, he had no remedy unless he proved special da ; 
To remedy this inconvenience was one of the objects of the bill, but in order 
to remedy the evils arising from frivolous actions, it would always be compe- 
tent to juries to consider, under a plea of ‘ Not guilty,’ whether the words 
spoken were uttered under circumstances injurious to the character of the 
plaintiff, and if they did not consider that were, they would find for the 
defendant. The next object of the bill was to limit the effect of the truth when 

leaded in answer to a civil suit. At present any charge, if true, might be 
Lromght against a man, although the statement of it might be injurious to his 
character and painful tw his feelings; and there were many cases where the 
proof of truth might be tendered, though the plaintiff had no character lo lowe 
or feelings to be wounded, yet those persons without character or feelings 
were often enabled to benefit by a very slight im jon in the evidence of 
truth. Then, again, old offences or indiscretions forgotten might be raked 
up, though no public interest was involved in the publication ; or 4 man might 
be defamed in consequence of some personal defect or harmless, though ridica- 
lous habit, and thus serious injury fw to the feelings of individuals. Now, 
in such cases the offence, so far from being mitigated, was aggravated by the 
circumstance of the statement being true. It was clearly not fitting that the 
law should remain in such a state—it was not fitting that parties so injured 





so little koew its own mind and the interests of the country as to make other 
grest_changes before those already made had had sufficient time to operate so 





should be deprived of all right of redress, It was therefore, by this 
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that the truth should not be a sufficient defence in all act 
also, to create a distinction between publishing the truth with 
of that trath. This provision was important, not 
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tion of guilt or innocence, to bec with legislative authority to 
ion whether the publications complained of 
were calculated to benefit the public, or whether they merely sprang for pri- 
vate malice. A third important object of the bill was to ame the law of 
libel in proceedings of a criminal nature as well as in civil actions, There 
discrepancy between actions and informations. The truth 
be pleaded in justification when an action was brought, but the truth 
falas effect in cases of i . Hence the well-known dictum—the 
greater the truth the greater the libel. ‘Truth aggravated the one and justified 
the other offence. 
Now, he 
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contended that society had an interest in assimilating the law in 
civil action in cases of libel and reeding by information in similar cases. 
The criminal branch of the law of libel was based u the principle that 
libels had a tendency to create a breach of the peace, and it compelled in some 
the parties to give evidence that such was the tendency of the libel. 
was nothing more nor less than a fiction, which led to much practical 
There could be no doubt that the truth or falsehood of the statement 
ought to be taken into account whenever the gy of libel came under the 
consideration of a jury ; for truth or falsehood must necessarily very much 
aggravate or extenuate the nature of the offence. The ar ogy of truth 
often showed greater malice than even the publication of falsehood. Then he 
wished the house to bear in mind that indictment for libel was no protection to 
character. [It was always said of a man who brought an action tor damages 
that he feared to subject his character to the test of investigation, and his libel- 
ler would boast that if allowed to go into the question of truth he could easily 
establish all that he had alleged, and be entitled toan acquittal. It obviously 
was not advantageous either to the public or the press that all considerations of 
character should be excluded from proceedings for libel ; the bill, therefore, 
would propose some modification of the law as regarded civil actions. It would 
call upon e to show that when they published libels they were not only 
trae, bat the publication of them was for the public benefit ; the court would 
therefore take the plea of falsehood into consideration. ‘The bill would make 
the publication of false libels, without knowledge of their falsehood, punishable 
with one year’s imprisonment and fine ; and with knowledge of falsehood, 
there being intention to extort money, the offence should be punishable with 
three years’ imprisonment and hard labour, at the diseretion of the judge. As 
to the class of publications which get up libels with a view to exort hush- 
money, there could be no doubt that they ought to be dealt with according to 
the manner provided by the bill : but, for the better protection of newspapers, it 
was proposed that where there was neither gross neglect nor any malice shown, 
these circumstances should be allowed to enter into the consideration of the 
case, especially when an apology was offered. The house would be, perhaps, 
surprised to hear that parties for the sake of bringing actions often wrote libels 
against themselves, and sent them to the newspapers, and when they brought 
their action refused to hear of apologies being made, and rejected all reasonable 
compensation. The editor of the Standard, when examined before the com- 
mittee, stated, that 12 years ago a person named Douglas sent a paragraph 
impating to himself a theft ; this paragraph was seen by a person who knew 
Douglas’s handwriting, and when the writer was charged with the affair, he 
said tt was a good joke ; his purpose evidently was to obtain damages, and 
not an apology. The bill, in addition to the other provisions which be had stated, 
contains this also, that in cases of information or indictment it shall not preju- 
dice any defence under the plea of “ Not guilty” which it is now competent to 
the defendant to make under such plea. The bill further provided that the 
defendant, having pleads a justification and failed to substantiate it, the prose- 
eutor should recover the costs of the information from the defendant. He had 
stated the whole of the principal objects contemplated by the bill. It might be 
thought presumptuous in him, in the presence of the Attorney-General, and 
with the knowledge that it had received the sanction of so many high legal 
authorities in the other house, to give an opinion on the bill: but consid- 
ering that the bill had been entrusted to his care, it would be like affectation in 
him not to say that, in his opinion, the bill would be a very great improvement 
in an important law, which for a very long time had been in a most unsatis- 
factory state. He trusted that it would meet with a similar reception to that 
which it obtained in another place, and that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not permit the session to close without its being carried into a law. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL would have been glad that his learned friend 
bad contented himself with simply moving the bill into committee ; however, 
as he had thought it necessary to make several comments upon its provisions, 
he (the Attorney-General) thought it his duty to state to his learned friend and 
the house, as shortly as possible, bec .use he felt his objections could be better 
discussed in committee, the difference of opinion which existed between them 
in respect to some of the clauses. With respect to the first clause, he felt him- 
self constrained to offer it his utmost opposition. Verbal slander, which im- 
puted po crime, which did no harmto aman in his business, which did not 
alfect his repuiation, which in fact did no harm—with respect to that part of 
the bill, he entirely differed from the arguments of his hon. and learned friend 
To call a man a scoundrel, by the law of libel, was an actionable offence, but 
so far as his practice in the courts extended it had remained a dead letter. He 
had never counselled any action upon sucha ground. (fear, hear.) He would 

ive a remedy by action for any slander which imputed crime, which said 7 
Sin calculated to produce mischief, but there he would take his stand. e 
would not consent, and he would strongly advise the house against raising the 
Jaw of slander up to that of libel ; rather cut down the law of libel to the law 
of slander. The consequence of the bill becoming an act would be, that when- 
ever two persons met and had a slight quarrel or altercation, or if a person was 
overheard, while speaking to a friend in the street or elsewhere, to utter one 
word of reproach respecting another person, then ensued the right of action. 
The house was aware that by the bill trath was not to be a defence to an ac- 
tion or information, unless it was spoken or published for the public benefit. 
Now, under such a state of things, in every conversation which a man might 
bave with any person or anywhere, he must not inquire of himself whether he 
were going to speak the truth or not about some other person's character or 
affairs ; that would not become the question. He must ask himself, was what 
he was about to state the trath! and was it for the public benefit that it should 
be spoken! Now he could not agree that the cause of truth should be so 
hampered and hemmed in, The next clause made matters still worse. The 
jury were to consider whether the words for which the action was brought were 
spoken upon an occasion when the plaintiff's character was likely to be injured. 

ood God! was that an issue to be sent before a jury! Words heard in a 
stage-coach, or in passing along the street, although the words had produced 
the greatest mischief, although the person spoken of was ruined in consequence 
of them, still he might be refused compensation, because, fursooth, the defendant 
might say, and the jury believe, that they were spoken in a place where they 
were not likely to injure the plaintiff. To those parts of the bill he must give 
his decided objection ; first, because he thought the broad principle of speaking 
the truth ought to be a protection where a party sought for compensation in 
damages, secondly, because he thought no jury ought to be called upon to 
inquire into the likelihood of certain words producing a certain effect. He saw 
no objection to the clauses for protection to newspapers ; on the contrary, he 
only wished that it were proposed to extend the same protection to every pub- 
lication of the same description (cheers); that it should not appear that they 
were favouring any particular class of publications. He agreed with many 
hon. gentlemen on both sides of the house, that they should abstain from class 
legislation on all occasions. (Cheers.) With respect to the 6th clause, that 
providing punishment for the offence of sending threatening Jetters with a view 
to extort money, if it were made free from objection, which he thought might be 
done, it might be worthy of consideration It appeared to him that as it was 
worded now, it would exclude all appeal to public opinion, and for one, he 
could not agree to such a proposition. The 7:h and 8th clauses he believed to 
be wholly unnecessary. If they were intended to fetter the discretion of the 
judges in awarding punishment for libel, it was paying but a poor compliment 
to Westminster-hall. It was a long time since any libeller had been punished 
by imprisonment for three years. e@ maximum of punishment by the bill was 
two years. Now, there were few cases in which even that term of imprison- 
ment was inflicted. The day for heavy punishment had gone by, and he, for 

one, rejoiced at it. He cordially agreed in making truth a defence in all criminal 

cases, and he rejoiced in giving his assent to the 10th clause. The law respect- 
img publication at the present moment was a disgrace to the statute book. Many 





men in that house, he knew how much it was valued by legal! authorities in the 
Mr. MACAULAY said, though he thought some change in this branch of the 
!aw required, and that we had not sufficient protection against deliberate and 
malignant oral slander (hear), he should join in advising his hon. friend to wave 
those clauses at present, for this, if for no other reason, that those portions mi 
with adv: be more fairly aod maturely considered at a future period, and 
that by pressing them forward now, the loss of a measure might be risked con- 
taining some most valuable and universally approved provisions. (Hear.) 
Mr. C. BULLER would add his recommendation to that of his right hon. 


friend. 

Mr. CHRISTIE said, after the opinions and advice which had been express. 
ed, he would withdraw the clause in question. (Hear, hear.) 

The first and second clauses were accordingly omitted. 

_ On clause 3 (giving to the jurv the decision of the question whether the 
libel, if proved to be true, had been published for the public benefit), some 
discussion took place as to the precise alteration necessary to adapt it to the 
omission of the two prior clauses. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL intimated that, though he disapproved of the 
clauses altogether, he would not object to the amendment essential for render- 
ing it consistent with the omission trom the bill of the clauses extending the 
law as to actions in cases of slander. Perhaps the word “ libel” could be used. 

Mr. CHRISTIE observed, that would not app'y the princip'e of the clause 
(as he deemed desirable) to the actions of slander at present authorized. 

Mr. C. BULUER said he considered this, indeed, perhaps the most important 
portion of the bill. The grest difficulty in dealing with the law of libel was in 
adapting it to the purposes of justice without too much involving the evil which 
Lord Denman had emphatically described as giving to a libeller jurisdiction at 
his own pleasure over private character. The law as at present framed was 
revolting to good sense and good feeling. (Hear, hear.) It was most objec- 
tionable to afford any man the power of dragging private character into public 
courts. The public was not the proper tribunal for such questions, and never 
decided them patiently and impartially. (Hear, hear.) Take the case of a 
man charged with harsh conduct in his social relations. Among his private 
connexions there would be probably a knowledge of many valuable qualities 
belonging to him calculated to counterbalance the less amiable traits of his 
character ; and these more favourable features would be regarded by those who 
knew him in their judgment on any particular charge against him. Not so 
with the public, who weuld be ignorant of his compensating virtues, and con- 
demn him harshly and unjustly for an isolated fault. (Hear, hear) It was 
said, the influence of “ public opinion” went to repress man’s bad qualities. 
He denied it, and believed that if they were not deterred from what was dis. 
agreeable by the opinions of their friends and acquaintances, they would not be 
influenced by mere public considerations. Then, was the country to be exposed 
to the torrent of calumny and slander which so disgraced it, which was carried 
on from the most malignant of motives (too often merely to bring discomfort 
into families), and was most disgraceful to the public press! (Hear, hear.) 
The law of England had no anomaly so great as that which marked its distinc- 
tion between civil and criminal proceedings for libel: tnat whereas, in the 
hlatter, the trath was not allowed to be a justification—in the former, it was 

eld that the party asking compensation fer injury to his character must show 
what that was worth, and be prepared to go into evidence as to the truth or 
falsehood of the charge against him. What had been the result? A nataral 
idea that he who resorted to the criminal process was afraid of the truth. Now, 
no sensible man could deny that the error was equally great either way : for 
that if the truth, on the one hand, ought not to be everything, it ought not, on 
the other hand, to be held as nothing. It was as revolting to common sense 
and feeling, that the truth of a charge should be deemed wholly immaterial, as 
that it should be admitted as a justification forthe publication of anything. The 
case might easily be imagined of a lady or gentleman, in whose early life some 
event might have occurred of a painful character, and afterwards, in the midst 
of a most respectable circle of connexions, when the strongest assurances had 
been afforded, perhaps, by 20 or 30 years of honourable conduct, how sincerely 
the youthful error had been atoned for, a malignant slanderer might rake up 
the old story, destroy at a blow the fabric of a fair reputation, and punish 
terribly for a fault long since forgotten! (Hear, hear.) There was an abuse 
of the truth which in an action for libel would be justified ; but which, certainly, 
could not be vindicated by morality. (Hear, hear.) The press had nothing to 
do with private character. (Hear, hear) Let the largest possible definition 
be taken of a man’s public character ; and when any one was candidate for a 
public post, let his character in all that touched on public life be freely canvassed, 
and no mere mistakes held criminal ; but with private character the public had 
nor could have, anything to do (hear, hear); and then interference could only 
answer the ends of private malice, without securing any kind of advantage. 
(Hear, hear.) Certainly, he acknowledged that when, on a former occasion 
(at the time when this subject had been considered by a committee), he had 
essayed to draw a definition of “ public” and ** private,” as applied to character, 
he had failed to overcome the difficulty inherent in the question. (Hear, hear, 
from the Attorney-General and others ) The relations of a man in his family, 
&c., with other extreme cases, were of course clear enough. But there were in. 
stances in which the line could not be so drawn, because the acts alluded to might 
partake somewhat of a private and of a public character, as a man’s actions in 
places of public resort. And, again, the conduct of a landlord to his tenants— 
nothing would generally be more private than the relation between these parties, 
yet take the case (which had once occurred) of a landlord's harshness driving a 
county into insurrection—was not such conduct of a public nature, and worthy 
of every exposure? (Hear, hear.) 

He thought all would allow that the principle for which he was contending | 
was sound ; and he certainly saw no means of carrying it out but that present- 
ed in this clause. It would be a large question to be submitted to the jury ; 
but you could not well narrow it. The question of malice, of motive, was ne- 
cessarily vague, and, indeed, difficult to be solved ; for it was hardly possible 
to decide on a man’s motives, which were probably always mixed ; public feel- 
ing and private malice perhaps mingling in most hibels, (Hear, hear.) What 
was the real question which any man of common sense would wish to be decid- 
ed in such cases! Could it be better expressed than in the words of the 
clause—that the jury should decide whether it were for the public benefit the 
libel had been published! That let in everything material for justice. (Hear, 
hear.) Many things perfectly true (as things putting a man in a light simply 
ridiculous) could only have been published for the sake of malice, and not for 
the sake of the public ; and when the jury had decided that the publication of 
a libel could not have been for the public benefit, they had virtually decided on 
the question which involved all the justice of the case. (Hear.) He thought 
one of the greatest anomalies was the difference of the law as to a civil and 
criminal proceeding. It has been the opinion of many men of his own profes- 
sion that the great object of giving a remedy for defamation was that a man 
might be able to clear his character with the public. But he did not believe it 
was possible for any law ever to give a man a full protection for his character. 
{n half the cases of libel, the libel was of such a nature that the mere necessity 
for a remedy created the great evil of which they had to complain. Take the 
case of any woman whose character was attached. The very imputation, how. 
ever successfully rebutted, would ever be a stain upon her character. If, there- 
fore, they tried to give a remedy for every attack upon character they must 
fail. They had to deal with a subject of so subtle a nature that the law could 
not deal with it. But they ought not to make that the principal object. The 
great object should be to prevent the offence by a penal provision—to repress 
the disposition to offend; and if they had that object first in view, the first 
thing was to try and remove all discrepancy between a civil and criminal pro- 
ceeding, and enable the party libelled to avail himself of a criminal proceeding 
without there being any imputation upon him for having taken such a course, 
when he might have resorted to an easier method for the purpose of clearing 
his character. As far as they alowed truth to be pleaded in the one case, they 
must allow it to be pleaded in the other, and so far as they said it was an insuf- 
ficient defence in the one case, so they must say in the other. That was what 
he looked upon with regard to this bill as the most material change in the law. 
The great object was to repress personal slander and generally to raise the 
character of the press of the country. He called upon the house, then, as they 
valued the character of domestic life, as they valued the high standard of pub- 


law, if they valued the character of the press, which might be one of the 
great supports of the institutions of the country, to pass this bill, which would 
put the law in respect to libel upon a clearer footing. 

The following amendments were then put and agreed to,—that the words 











hon. members would remember the case of Mr. Johnson, a most respectable 
bookseller in St. Paul's Churchyard. One Monday morning he returned from 
his country-house to business, and found that in his absence his shopman had sold 
one copy of a work, which contained something objectionable ; he immediately 
withdrew all the other copies of the work; however, he was tried, convicted, 
and suffered a year's imprisonment. Every one must blush for the law under 
which such an injustice was done, and the sooner 1t was altered the better. 
The House thea went into Committee, Mr. GREENE in the chair. 
The preamble having been postponed, 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
Mr CHRISTIE would be presumptuous in d fering in Opmnion with the 
learned Attorney-General; still he th yught the clause would be beneficial, 
The right of bringing actions for words spoken in haste 
fully provided fur in the second clause. He c 
out a discussion 


thet the first clause be omitted 


, was, in his opi 
} not give up the clause with 
Anxious as he was to defer to the 


’ 





ons of legal gentie- 


“oral or otherwise” should be strack out, and the words “ or libel”’ be inserted 
after the word “ defamation.” 
On the question that the clause, as amended, be agreed to, 





clause, the object of which was to prevent tru:h alone from being an answer 


to an action of libel. His honourable and learned friend asked why they should | 


make the private character of an individual the subject of public inquiry, and 


he repeated the observation of the noble lord before the committee, ‘* Why am 
I, in addition to having a libel against me, to be called upon to go into court, | 4) 
and there have an inquiry into my private character!" It was for this reason— 


that the ; atty might get damages. Ifa person wercs belled, and the defend- 
ant said it was true, then let the plaintiff have the power to answer him by 
saying, “It may be trae, but upon this occasion you published it maliciously.” 
That he could understand, but he could not understand the larger issue, that it 
j ( Hear, hear). 


was published for the public benefit 





lic character, which was now so degraded in consequence of the state of the | 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, he would shortly state his view of this | 


He had been ondeavour- 





ing ; . few . " . 
not for tbe public benefit that the truth should be circulated, and that wis "a2 
great object of this bill. Thelawof England proncunced no man was guj 
of a crime of which he himself was unecnscious. He (the Attorney pr ase 
Sr Py te 
e f every men. yt they were to ienti 
a Perey ep would be = + opine Ag left ome pon a 
whether the matter was true, whether it was publi: 
with or without malice. The honourable and le: peal a aay hed ellen 
- = gy ofa oy of Parliament in that house as 
No doubt, it was so; but there might be occasions before he 
of that house, such as when that person was < cendidane @ an chosen 
which it might be desirable on public grounds, besides inquiring as to his : 
nions on political subjects, to inquire iato his private character, and the : 
which he discharged his social duties. Suppose, indeed, a person, a candi An 
for an office which called upon them to inquire in‘o his private character; 
not that a matter of public importance? He could not then but foresee sor 
great danger to the public press itself if they were to fetter the publication of 
truth by such extraordinary restrictions. The party publishing the libel must 
aver that the publication was for the public benefit, and state the particular 
facts that made it so. He believed they derived more benefit from the sound 
wholesome, respectable portion of the press than they sustained evil and mis. 
chief from the corrupt and abominable part of it; and he was not for placin : 
in order to getrid of those sorts of slanderers who fattened on the fear of pr 
as to being expused—the slightest fetter of restraint upon the wholesome publi- 
cation of truth upon all those occasions when truth ought to be spoken; and 
he would rather not make truth the criterion of the right to pobligh then ‘enter 
into this special inquiry whether it was for the public benefit or not. He must 
say he thooght, with reference to this very great and important change, seei 
that there were parts of the bill which were ver important, and would wedk s 
very considerable change in the law of libel, thes his honourable and learned 
friend would do well to give up this point, which was at best a very doubtful 
experiment. Let them amend the law as well as they could, and if it were 
not perfect in all its parts, it could be amended thereafter. In that ebject he 
would willingly joiu with his honourable and learned friend on some other 
*MMr. C. BULLER wished 
_ Mr. C, “it Wished to say one word in answer to his hon. 
friend the Attorney-General, which would exactly explain dyer = 
this clause. His hon. and learned friend had mentioned the ease in which 
great good might be done by unveiling a mans’ private character who was a 
candidate for some particular office. He would rely on the same case for the 
purpose of showing the applicability and correctness of the definition contained 
in this clause. The man might have every qualification from learning and 
integrity, and be thoroughly estimable in every public relation ; but he might 
happen unfortunately to have a great infirmity of temper in his own family. so 
that every one of his children had suffered from it. The public exposure of 
such an infirmity as this, without reference to his seeking the situation of 
schoolmaster, for instance, might create the greatest unhappiness ; it was the 
mere abuse of the power of telling the truth, and ought to be put down as an in- 
jury to mankind ; but if the man were a candidate for an office in which he 
would be placed as an instructor of youth ina public school, would it not be 
fair and right to come before the jury and say that, however estimable and up- 
right, the man was, on account of that infirmity, incapable of filling with ad- 
vantage the situation he sought ? In the one case truth might be a malignant 
libel, which deserved punishment, in the other it might produce the greatest 
public benefit, and there was no jury, however stupid, that would not. under 
directions, hold it in such a case to be perfectly justifiable. 
The committee then divided, when there appeared,— 


For the clause - - - - - - - . : . 30 
Against it - - . - - - - = - - - 38 
Majority against the clause - - ° - * . ay 


The clause was expunged, 

In clause 5, which enacts, that in an action for libel against a newspaper, 
there may be payment of money into court as amende. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL wished the committee to understand exactly 
what would be the effect of this clause. It seemed to be supposed that the 
apology was to be an answer to the action; but that was not what was intended 
by the clause. If there had been a publication without malice and without 
gross negligence, and the party was nevertheless prepared to prove malic», if 
the defendant made an apology, he was also to be allowed to pay money i nto 
court, and the jury might take into consideration whether the apology and 
the money paid into court were not together a sufficient satisfaction. He 
begged to propose that after the word “ newspaper,” the words, ‘or other 
periodical publication,” be inserted in the clause. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The clause, with some verbal alterations, was then agreed to. 

On clause 6 (which provides that the publication of, or the threat to publish, 
a libel, with intent to extort money, shall be punishable by imprisonment and 
hard labour) being read, 

Mr. MAUVAULAY said he presumed the words ‘defamatory libel’ were 
used, because if the word ‘libel”’ only was inserted, it might be understood aa 
applicable to seditious or blasphemous libels. The clause enacted, “ That, if 
any person shall publish any defamatory libel, or shall directly or indirectly 
threaten to print and publish any matter or thing touching any other persons,” 
&c. He suggested that the words “‘ defamatory libel” be substituted for the 
words ‘“‘ any matter or thing.” 

Sir R. PEEL would suggest whether the omission ofa the words, “ or shall 
directly or indirectly threaten to print and publish any m tter or thing touching 
any other person,” would not narrow to a great extent the operation of the 
clause. The threat to publish the truth with the object of extorting money 
was a grave offence ; and those persons against whom this clause was directed 
might not threaten to publish jothenasory libels ; they might threaten to turn 
into ridicule some poculiatity or defect with a view of extorting money, and 
the omission of the words he had read would very materially narrow the ope- 
ration of the clause with respect to such cases, 

If the application of the clause was confined to “ defamatory libels,” those 
particular publications against which it was intended the clause should be di- 
rected would escape altogether. He was acquainted with a case in which the 
greatest injury had been inflicted upon female delicacy by one of those news- 
papers, by a threat that unless a sum of £100 was paid, certain transactions 
with respect to an offer of marriage should be published. ‘That attempt was 
made in the case of a young lady of the highest character for virtue,—an at- 
tempt to extort £100 by threatening to publish family transactions. In this 
case there would not have been a publication of a defamatory libel ; and it 
would be found in transactions of a similar nature that the threat was not to 

yublish defamatory libels, but to expose circumstances which had taken place. 
t would be better, in his opinion, that the clause should be altogether omitted, 
than that the corpus delicti should be made to constst in the threat to publish 
defamatory libels. 

On the motion of Sir J. GRAHAM, the words “or to do any matter or 
thing which such person so threatened may lawfully leave undone, or to ab- 
stain from doing anything which such person may lawfully do,” were struck 
out.” The concluding portion of the clause provides that every offender 
“shall be liable to be imprisoned, and to be held to hard labour in the common 
gaol or house of correction for any term not exceeding three years. 
~On the motion of the ATTORNEY GENERAL, the words “ with or 
without” were substituted for the words “ and to be held to.” 

The clause as amended, was then agreed to. 2 / 

Clause 7 which enacts that any person who shall maliciously publish any de- 
famatory libel, knowing the same to be false, shall, upon conviction, be = 
to imprisonment for any term not exceeding two years, and to such fine as the 
court shall award, was agreed to with one or two verbal alterations. - , 

Clause 8, which peoviies that any person who shall maliciously publish any 
defamatory libel, and shall be convicted thereof, shall be liable to imprisonment 

for any term not exceeding one year, or to pay such fine as the court may 
award, was then read. eae te 

On jthe motion of the ATTORNEY GENERAL, the words “ with or 
without” were substituted for the words “ er to pay. . é 

The clause, as amended, was then ordered to stand part of the bill. : 

On clause 9, regulating the proceedings upon the trial of an indicum 
information for a defamatory libel, and enacting that on such trial the = “ 
| the matter charged may be inquired into, but shall not amount to a defence, 


| t ; 4 } at P -harged should +e 
es it was forthe public benefit that the said matters charged shou 
unless it was for the public benefi therein poimed 





published, provided the defendant pleaded in a certain mode 
| “The ATTORNEY-GENERAL would suggest to his hon. friend = 
Christie) that he should frame the clause anew, as it was impossivie sth co 
' the language of it so as to meet the alteration which had b gt ayo WwW heed 
} pect to the third clause. His hon. and learned friend the yea we : a th vaght 
\ ter (Sir T. Wilde) so far supported the principle of the clause, that he tit for 
e law as it at present stood would justify any one who publ shed a - - se 
e public benefit. The principle he (the Attorney General) s - ~ wat 
| upon was this—to do away with the doctrine that truth was not an 2 ’ 


a prosecution for libel. val ~—- be 
Mr. BERNAL did not think hat the doctrine of the hon. and k arned mem 
| for Worcester (Sir T. Wilde) would meet with the concultes eo, 


learned brethren 
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» ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, the he took was this, that the 
honest publication of the truth, when it was for the public benefit, should not 
deemed a crime. ; 
ve, MACAULAY said that whether the tion was for the public 

benefit or not on whether it was a truth ornot. In 
ree tela anes payee ee ae 

i ridence of the t alleged libel. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said the object he had in view was to make 
the truth of the defence, which would then consist of two Toye a 
that the alleged libel was true; secondly, that it was for the public benefit to 
publish it. 


Mr. T. B. SMITH thought he had known instances of great injustice hav- 
ing been done by excluding the truth in prosecutions for libel. If the truth was 
not allowed to be proved, it would be impossible to prove that the publication 
was for the public benefit. 

The clause was then agreed to, and the other clauses having been gone 
through without observation, the house resumed, and the report was ordered to 
be received this day at 12 o'clock. 





Summary. 
Mr. Paterson, the bookseller of Holywell Street in London, who was charged 
with selling blasphemous publications, has set up a shop of the same kind in 
Edinborgh— 


“ Not satisfied with the blasphemy opeuly exposed in his shop,” says the | 
Edinburgh Courant, * he has placarded the streets with bills, and even em- | 


loyed men to carry them about on boards, stating, among other things, ‘ the 
Bitle and other obscene books not sold.’ We submit that this is a palpable 
violation of all the limits of fair discussion, and auch as would unite the commo. 
nity as one man in an attempt to abate the nuisance. The Superintendent of 
Police has been very properly stretching the powers vested in him to the utmost 
by suppressing the placards on the streets, and taking all engaged in circulating 
them into custody ; but it is obvious, that unless the highest authorities of the 
country interfere, the community are liable at every turn to have their dearest 
feelings outraged.” 

A Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords has decided, that the 
claim of William, fifth son of the last Earl but one, and uncle to the last Earl, 
to vote as Earl of Athlone for Representative Peers of Ireland, is made out. 

The House of Lords sat in their judicial capacity on Thursday, on appeals 
from Ireland ; the Queen versus Millis and the Queen versus Carroll, the cases 
of Presbyterian marriage. Lord Brougham delivered an opinion against that 
of the Judges. The contract per verba de presenti tempore had been described 
as an unavoidable contract, but not a complete marriage without competent 
solemnization of the church: the contract, however, was not one fo marry 
afterwards, but of marriage at the time ; and he could not conceive a more 
complete contract than one already indissoluble. The ecclesiastical ceremony 
was noi necessary in Europe generally until the Council of Trent, which had 
not been recognized in England ; nor was it needed by the common law of 
England. If the opinion of the Judges were affirmed, every Jew and Quaker 
born before 1835 was a bastard. He considered the contract per verba de pre- 
senti a valid marriage in Ireland. Lord Campbell was also diametrically op. 

sed to the opinion of the Judges; Lord Abinger concurred with the Judges. 
Farther discussion was postponed ; the Lord Chancellor stating that perhaps 
the case inight be reargued by ecclesiastical advocates. 

We understand that the blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter, vacant by the 
death of the Duke of Dorset, has been conferred on the Marquis of Abercorn, 
at the express wish of the Queen.—Morning Post. 

Prince Alexander of Orange, second son of the King of Holland, arrived at 
Mivart’s Hotel on Sunday, from the Hague. M. Dedel, the Dutch Minister, 
and Colonel Sloet, Aide-de-Camp to His Royal Highness, accompanied the 
Prince from Rotterdam. 

Patent Theatres.—On Tuesday, Lord Beaumont presented to the Peers a 

etition from Mr. W. C. Macready, complaining of the conduct of the Patent 

heatres. The patents, originally granted to improve the literature of the 
country, have become jobs in the hands of those who cannot appreciate Shak. 
speare ; the theatres are occupied with monstrous productions and gorgeous 
shows, aided by horses and wild animals ; and while the holders of the patents 
neglect to perform Shakspeare themselves, they prevent licences from being 
given to other theatres. The petitioner prayed, either to extend the licence to 
represent Shakspeare to the other theatres, or to restrict the licences of the 
Patent Theatres to that object, so as to exclude buffoonery and living animals. 


Holyrood Park Bill was read a third time on Thursday, in spite of Mr. | 


Home's opposition. He declared that it was a job to give 30,0001. to Lord 
Haddington, in compensation for that to which he had no right. The Earl of 
Lincoun said, that Lord Haddington’s right was affirmed by the highest law 
authorities in Scotland ; and Holyrood Park would be thrown open to the pub- 
lic, instead of being monopolised by a few graziers. The second reading was 
carried, by 45 to 5. 

The Marriage Act of the Prince de Joinville with the Princess of the Brazils 
was signed on Monday, in the Palace of Neuilly, in presence of the Royal 
Family, Marshal Soult, M. Guizot, the Minister of the Brazils, Baron Pasquier 
(Chancellor of France’, and the Duke de Cazes (Grand Referendary of the 
Chamber of Peers.) We learn from the Journal des Debats, that the Princess 
brought her husband, as dower, 1,000,000 francs in specie, a revenue of 
200,U00 francs, twenty-five leagues of territory in the province of Santa Catarina 
at the choice of the Prince, with jewels to the amount of 200,000 francs, and a 
present from the Emperor of the Brazils of 300,000 francs for her outfit. She 
is to succeed to the throne of the Brazils, should the Emperor Don Pedro the 
Second, and the Princess Januaria, the presumptive heiress to the Crown, die 
without issue. 

The Prince had been promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 


The Paris subscription to the Irish Repeal fund amounted to82l. The Duke 

de Rovigo (Savary), who has married the daughter of an Irish Protestant pro- 

rietor, has published a letter in the Quotidienne, in which he declaims against 
epeal. The war, he says, is that of the poor against the rich. 

Orders have been received at Brighton to prepare the Pavilion, without 
delay, for the arrival of the Queen and Prince Albert, with their children. 

The Queen, in the name of the Prince of Wales, has appointed the Duke of 
Northumberland Constable of the Castle of Launceston, in Cornwall. 

The death of the Duke of Dorset, which occurred at Harley street on Satur- 
day last, creates a permanent vacancy in the Peerage The Duke was in his 
seventy-sixth year; and he succeeded his cousin Charles in 1815. Dying 
without issue, the title becomes extinct. 

The Edinburgh Weekly Journal records the death of Mr. Charles Mackintosh, 
of Campsie and Dunchattan, the inventor of the water-proof cloth that bears 
his name. 

The widow of Colonel Fawcett, besides paying the expenses incurred on 
account of the dying man at the Camden arms, has presented to Mr. Miles, the 
landlord, and his wife, a valuable diamond ring each, in acknowledgment of 
their kindness and humanity. 

The Reverend Robert [‘ Satan’] Montgomery, M.A., minister of St. Jude's 
Church, Glasgow, has been appointed to the ministry of Perey Chapel, Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy Square, and will enter upon his duties on the first Sunday 
in October 

The Globe says that negotiations for a post communication, like that with 
France, have been concluded by the British Government with Belgium, Hol- 
land, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, and Russia; the postage to 
be uniform, and prepayable or not. France is arramging similar treaties with 
Switzerland and the Italian States. Prussia and Austria have adopted uniform 
postages within their own territories. 

It is stated in well-informed quarters in Mauchester, that a treaty of commerce 
has been receutly concluded between the French and Brazilian Governments, 
the terms of which are for the present kept entirely secret. We do not know 
on what authority this statement rests; but, from other circumstances, we are 
inclined to believe it is trae.—Manchester Guardian. 

The Times reports a discovery of much raw material for history— 

‘In a house in the town of Woodstock, there had been lying for many years 
eighteen boxes, supposed to contain deeds and papers appertaining to the Marl- 
borough estates, whose dust nobody had ever thought of disturbing, and the 
existence of which was probably unknown to Archdeacon Coxe when he had 
the ransacking of all the documentary stores in Blenheim. These boxes have 
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times at odds with all; the Poot and Standard have been ing their best to 
blachen cach cthor'stthanseter ; asd this week the Coneomvesies Post supe en, 
ultingly of the Conservative Herald, who is mach abused by the Conservative 
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rstand t Marquis Conservative too] is about to 
prosecute Mr. Gladstone's Sensual Gein sae 


At the late Limerick Assizes, a witness of the ‘ lower classes’ was cruss-ex: 
amined by Mr. Bennett, Queen's counsel, when the following dialogue took 
place, amid repeated laughter— 

Counsel—* Why do you hesitate to answer me! 
was arogue?’ Witness—* To be sure I do.’ 

Counsel— Upon your oath, you think me a rogue!’ Witness—‘ Pon my 
oath, I don’t think you're an honest man." 

Counsel—* You swear that on your oath!’ Witness—'I do, to be sure ; 
and what else could I think 

Counsel—*‘ Now, why do you think so!’ Witness— Why, because you're 
doing your best to make me perjxre myself.’ 


The Scotch Universities Professors Bill stood for the second reading on 
Monday ; when Lory Campeece stated, that its object was to suspend the 
operation of the law for twelve months, in the belief that during that period 
some threatened litigation between the Presbytery of St. Andrew's and Sir 
David Brewster, a Professor in St. Andrew's University, (whom the Presbytery 
desired to eject from his post because he had seceded from the church,) would 
be prevented by a return to reason, common sense, and mutual forbearance. 
The Earl of Happixeron could not join in that anticipation ; the bill would 
amount to a complete breach of the Act of Union ; and he moved that it be 
read a second time that day six months. The amendment was carried, without 
division. 

British in China. In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Earl of Anen- 

DEEN moved the second reading of the intercourse with China Bill ; the object 
of which was to enable the Governor and council of Hong-kong to make laws 

and otdiances for the British territory and for British subjects in China. Lord 
Campsewt objected to the measuer, as unprecedent ; since Governors in Coun- 
cil had never yet been permitted to legislate beyond the bounds of the terr tory 
which they governed. [he Duke of WettineTon instanced the case of India. 
The motion was affirmed. 
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We continue to day our reports of the important Parliamentary proceedings, 
which mark the approaching close of the session 

The bill allowing the free export of machinery introduced by the President 
of tne Board of Trade, was received with general approbation by the House. 
If the policy which dictated it may not be wholly defended on general grounds, 
it certainly may on the special one, that the prohibition on the export was en 
tirely ineffectual, it being constantly evaded by smuggling, the trade thrown 
into tne hands of clandestine dealers, and lost to honest men. We, however, 
consider the measure in a Joftier aspect. Believing machinery will ultimately 
displace all toil, at least of a sedentary, distressing nature, and that the power 
it gives to man over the powers of nature, leads to the most beneficent results, 
we conceive it acting in accordance with the spirit of the age, to remove every 
obstacle to its free circulation and unbounded use. These noble additions to 
man’s happiness should not be circumscribed by place or positfon, and the 
country which like England possesses the advantages of them in an eminent 
degree, acts wisely in offering their benefits to diffusion throughout the world, 

We have devoted considerable space to the debates on the changes England 
proposes to make in her law of libel and defamation. 

The opinions of her eminent lawyers and statesmen on this delicate subjec 
will, we think, be read with peculiar interest here, where, it strikes us, some 
The which 
have led to the revision in England—the scurrility and venality of a degraded 


similar revision of the legal code is also required causes 
portion of the press—assuredly exist here in no diminished degree. 

An observation made by Lord John Manners in the House of Commons, on 
the character of Don Carlos of Spain, is not a little amusing. We never 
thought that the wildest stretch of fancy could clothe that Prince with the 
attributes which history or rather romance has given to the prince Charles 
Edward. This scion of the noble house of Rutland, who is now scarcely 
twenty-five years of age, will, we doubt not, as he grows older, learn to curb 
these sallies of imagination, while the high and noble aspirations in which 
they evidently have their source, will, we trust, remain. Lord John will then 
see, we think, that if Don Carlos be the personification of law, order, and reli- 
gion, it is the law, order and religion of the leaden hand of despotism, of 
bigotry, and the sleep of the intellectual powers. From these, Spain is in a 
state of transition, and the convulsions which agitate her are the natural conse 
quence, ‘That she ever will return to her former state we do not believe ; that 
the struggle between antagonistical principles may still be long, however, there 
is too much reason to fear. 

In consequence of the education clauses being withdrawn from the Factory 
Bill, a national Society has been formed in England for promoting the educa- 
tion ‘ #f the poor on the principles of the established Church throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the contributions to effect this beneficent purpose, have already reached the 
amount of upwards of fifty-eight thousand pounds, The Queen contributed the 
sum of £1000, as did the Dukes of Portland and Northumberland, Sir Rebert 
Peel and Mr. Alexander Beresford Hope, all the hierarchy and the names of 
most of the nobility, and gentry, and of many private individuals appear in the 
list of contributors. Our space permits us to make but the following extracts 
from the interesting address put forth by the Society on this occasion 

A further encouragement to the good work so urgently required at the pre- 
sent crisis is, that the education given in church schools will, under the Divine 
blessing, efiectually secure its object. Our national schools may not be in every 
instance what they ought to be, nor what we hope to make them; and yet even 
in their present state they have been to a large extent the means of instilling 
Christian principles—the great sources of peace and order, of social happiness 
and of hope for efernit 
yulation. 
_ recently been afforded. During the late disturbances the question how | 
far the influence of the church and of church schools was beneficially exerted 
in support of law and order and in what degree the « heck which the spirit of 
anarchy received, and its ultimate suppression, were owing to the early disse 
mination of religious an.1 moral principles among the working classes, may be 
considered as set at rest by the evidence which the Society has laid before the 
public. From the statements of about 150 correspondents, lay as well as cleri- | 
eal, within the disturbed districts, it appeared that in every case the effect of 
education, whether in Sunday or daily schools, was salutary in proportion to 
its completeness. Whereever means of Charch instruction were best pro- 
vided, there the efforts of the disaffected were least successful. In whatever dis- 
tricts Church principles predominated no outbreak took place, however grievous 
the privations of the people, except in cases where the rightly disposed inhabit. 
ants were overpowered by agitators from a distance. Phe experience of 30 
years has produced in this Committee a deliberate and growing conviction that 
the effect of educating the children of the poor has already been in a high de- 
gree beneficial. and is likely to be still more so. 

We do not refer merely to the as knowledged fact, that the preservation of |} 
our political instit itions depends under God upon the stability of our Church 
what we especially advert to is an important truth, too fre 

d. and yet universally granted by the most competent author 
rches and establish ministers is not enough, unless church 
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been lately opened and examined ; and they have been found to contain the 
whole of the correspondence and despatches of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
during the eventful period of the War of Succession A large vortion of them 
—the letters to Prince Eugene, and ali the foreign Sovereigns, Princes, aud | 
Generals—are in the French language. They form a collection very much re- 
sembling the compilation of Colonel Gurwood ; and the partial examination 
which there has been time to bestow on them has deen just enough to prove the 
very great interest of the matter they contain We understand that these pre- | 
cious and important documents have been confided, by the present Dake of | 
Marlborough, to the custody and inspection of Sir George Murray.’ 
One of the strange effects of the doubtful posi: on of the Conservative party | 
Ss the utter want of accord among the Conservative press. The Times is some- | 


ties, that to build chu 

schools be added. Hence it is that so many of the parochial clergy are such 
liberal contributors towards building and maintaining schools; for, to their 
power we bear re and bey heir power they are willing of 
themselves to sacrifice their private means tv! the advancement of this great 
object In some cases it has beer found ne essary to remonstraie ¥ th curates | 
trict ministers on th npruden I uring liabilities that might im- | 
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of the fine arts, which promises to be att 
ee see ended with results highly gratifying to 
The Caron exhibition, of which a preceding number of this Paper con- 
ained an account, is described as immeasurably superior to the anticipations 
that had been formed of it. The British School has been taunted with its in- 
feriority in historic design to the French and German schools, yet no sooner 
had the former been called on to put forth its powers, than it left all contempo- 
rary productions far behind. The drawings, though produced without pre- 
vious preparation, showed of what majestic efforts in art England was capa- 
ble, if her genius was fostered by liberal and discriminating patronage. So 
great has been the curiosity of the public to be present at the exhibition of these 
cartoons, that the period originally fixed for the exhibition has necessarily been 
twice prolonged, though the (laily number of visitors hes been estimated at 


1800. 

The Royal Commission, instigated by the success of the first attempt, has 
now invited British artists to send in specimens of their skill in fresco-paint- 
ing, ‘ for the purpose of assisting the Commissioners in the selection of per- 
sons to be employed in the decorations of portions ot the palace at Westmin- 
ster’ Each artist is aliowed to send in three Specimens, not less than three 
nor more than eight feet in their longest dimension, ‘The subjects are left to 
the choice of the artists, but the figures or portion of figures, on at least one of 
the three, must be the size of life. They are, also, at liberty to send a cartoon 
as a proof of ability in design and composition. Invitations are next held out 
to designers and artists in other branches of decorative art. Designs and speci- 
mens of ornamental metal work for screens, gates, railing, &., of orma- 
mental pavements for hall and corridors, are all desired. 

Sculpture, too, of all the arts, if not altogether the noblest, certainly the fittest 
for encouragement in great national undertakings, from its fitness to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the great men of a country, is also called into requisition 
and a large appropriation of money has been made by parliament for the pur- 

,08e, 
' A general peace among the powers of Europe, of unprecedented length, has 
at last diverted the energies of the nation from those martial pursuits, in which 
it was always pre-eminent, and directed them in a channel, where their exercise 
may be contemplated by the Christian and philosopher with pleasure unal- 
loyed, 





CIRCUMPOLAR DISCOVERIES, 

In our last we laid before the reader copious extracts from the journal of 
Mr. Thomas Simpson, just published, who, on behalf of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, was so fortunate as to make complete the delineation of the northern 
margin of this continent, 

The discovery and exploration of a northwest passage has long been a de- 
sideratum with navigators, and the British Government, with a liberality for 
which it has ever been proverbial, has at various times expended large sums 
for promoting this laudable enterprise. After the unsuccessful attempt, how- 
ever, made by Capt. Phipps in the Sea-Horse frigate, in the last century, far- 
ther efforts were abandoned for a long series of years. But, about the year 
1817, the Greenland whalemen found the north-westerly seas so open and un- 
usually free from ice, that they were able to pursue the whale into regions where 
other adventurers had never before penetrated, ‘This induced the government 
to revive the project of attempting the northwest passage, and accordingly in 
1818 an expedition was fitted out and the command given to Capt, John Ross, 
The highest expectations were enteriained as to the success of the project, and 
Capt. Ross was accompanied by many zealous, active, and scientific officers ; 
among others by Capt. Parry, who subsequently so much distinguished him- 
self. 

But the voyage of Capt. Ross was unpropitious ; he, like the whalers, found 
a clear, open, and navigable sea; he passed up Davis's Straits, entered Lan- 
caster Sound, and was pursuing his career prosperously, when he imagined he 
His officers did not agree with him in this opinion, but he, 
nevertheless, felt convinced, put about and returned to England, Great, in- 
deed, was the disappointment of the nation at this profitiess result, and the con- 
demnation of Capt. Ross was deep and universal, But the spirit of the people 
was up, and in the following year another expedition was fitted out, and the 
command given to Captain Parry. ‘This expedition took the course of its 
predecessor ; it entered Lancaster Sound, and actually sailed over the very spot 
which Capt. Ross had pronounced to be land! Pursuing his way westward, 
Capt. P. reached longitude 110, and thus won the reward of £5000, which had 
been offered by Parliament to the first navigator who should reach that point, 
Capt. P. made his way somewhat further, but the season being advanced 
the extent of his progress was to Bank's Land, in lon, 111, His subsequent 
voyages were less successful; that in which he passed without Southampton 
Island ended with his disappointment at the Straits of Fury and Hecla, 
where he wintered, afier vain endeavours to penetrate into Prince Regent's 
Inlet, or to gain any access to the polar basin in that direction. 

It was now found that the winters in these latitudes had re-assumed the for- 
mer severity—that the usual! icy impediments presented themselves to the navi- 
gator, and that the clear and favourable state of those seas which had a few 
years before stimulated the recent attempts had passed away. But ihe Gov- 
ernment and people of England are not readily disheartened when set upon a 
hervic enterprise, It was thought, that if a continuous navigation could not 
be effected from the northern Atlantic to the northern Pacific Oceans—it was 
desirable, in a scientific point of view, to establish the fact of the actual exist- 
ence of such a passage, and to set the question at rest whether the American 
continent were an island or not. In pursuance of this design, Captain Prank- 
lin was fitted out with a party of officers and men to proceed, after landing at 
Hudson's Bay, to Coppermine river, there to construct boats and descend that 
river to the sea, and from that point explore the shore east and west. A reference 
to any good modern map of North America will explain the natere and de- 
sign of this scheme. ‘The manner in which Captain Franklin acquitted 
himself of this severe and perilous duty, is well known. He built his boats, 
launched them on the Polar sea, and set sail for England! or as tar as his frail 


saw land a-head 








y—into the minds and hearts of our manufacturing po- | barks would carry him in that direction. 
Of this ions tant fact proofs the most gratifying and incontestable | of coast in his easterly progress, discovered Coronation gulf and various 


He explored several hundred miles 


islands, but was unable to proceed further than “ Point turn again,” before 
symptoms of approaching winter appeared, which obliged him to return to the 
Coppermine. ‘The sufferings endured by some of his party—the bravery of 
Lieut, Buck—the tragic death of Mr. Hood—and the desperate and heroic 
conduct of Dr. Richardson in shooting the cannibal, are fresh in the minds of 
our readers 

Notwithstanding the difficulties and dangers of constructing boats on the 
Polar seas, and exploring the coast by piece-meal, the practicability of the en- 
terprise was now ascertained, and Captain Franklin was again commissioned 
to proceed on the same errand, taking for his starting point Mackenzie's river. 
From the point where this remote stream disembogues into the Polar sea, 
Captain Franklin was directed to steer westerly, while the Blossom, Captain 
Beechy, was sent round Cape Horn to Bhering’s straits, there to meet and pick 
him up should he be so fortunate as penetrate so far. Captain Franklin 
un this occasion made his way to Mackenzie's river by the route of New York, 
and arrived here from England in the spring of 1925, This expedition was 


only partially successful, for Captain Franklin with all his efforts could not 
' - 


reach the straits of Bhering, nor within 150 miles of the highest point at which 
the Blossom was able to ascend, 

After this the Government abandoned all farther efforts, and what was sub- 
: +4 


sequentl me was eflected by private enterprise 
C; ot. John Ross, anxious to remove the ill-impression that had been made 
on tl ‘ public mind by his premature return with the first expedition prevailed 


ona wealthy and spirited individual to equip him with a small steamboat, with 


which he proceeded to Prince Regent's Inlet. After making some comsidera- 
ble prog his steamboat was lost. which obliced him t winter in that in- 
host rion, and from which he and his companions escaped the follow- 

: ar by almost a miracle He was picked while floating about in his 
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the , and restored to his home and his coun- 
7S 
mae ene! individual we have alluded to, was a Mr. Booth, a wealthy 
brewer in London. He advanced for Captain Ross, £20,000. The Captain 
named a large island he discovered in honour of his patron, calling it Boothia : 
the government conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and he is now Sir 
Felix Booth—happy, indeed, in the possession of wealth and a noble spirit 
which prompts him to disburse in a way that does honour to our nature. Capt. 
Ross was impressed with the idea that Boothia was a large peninsula, pro- 
jecting from the American continent into the Polar Sea, and that no passage 
to the Pacific existed in that latitude. The existence of a concent westerly 
current, and the presence of drift wood in all parts of Prince Regent's inlet con- 
troverted this notion, and Boothia ha» since been ascertained to be an island. 

The absence of Capt. Ross in a frail steamboat for a whole year, gave rise 
to the strongest public sympathy in his behalf, and that of his companions. A 

public meeting was in consequence called and a sum of money subscribed, to 
which the government added £2000, and Capt. Back was sent to look for the 
Jost navigators. He prosecuted his journey via New York, and made his way 
to Great Fish river where he built his boats and descended to the sea: but his 
researches were impeded by immense fields and mountains of ice, when fortu- 
nately further efforts became unnecessary by the return of Capt. Ross as before 
mentioned. ?, 

By these successive voyages a large part of the northern margin of the con- 
tinent was traced; but there remained two spots yet unexplored. The task of ex- 

these was undertaken by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and Mesars. 
Simpson and Dease were employed on that service. They performed it fully 
and completely in the manner and under the circumstances shown in our 
paper of last week ; and the only drawback to our feelings in perusing the ac- 
count is, the sudden and extraordinary catastrophe that attended Mr. Simpson. 
Returning to England, crowned with laurels, he, in a fit of insanity, destroyed 
two of his companions and put an end to his own most valuable life. 

We have thrown these facts together hastily, and entirely from memory, but 
we trust they will be found to be in the main, then, correct. 

A report is current in London that the King of Hanover has it in contempla- 
tion to resign his sovereignty in favour of his son, and once more take up his 
abode in England. The reason assigned for this intention is, that he is ex- 
tremely anxious to see his son securely settled in the succession, as though the 
heir-apparent is justly beloved, and possesses superior talents, he would, from 
a deplorable dispensation of Providence, be ill able to cope with any difficulties 
that might arise from his being suddenly called to the throne. If this report 
be well-founded, it will account for the desire which we learn the king has often 
expressed, hat he might be addressed and received in England according to 
the style and rank he held before his departure from that country, and not have 
the honours paid him which are due to his station as one of the crowned heads 
of Europe. 

A rumour that some misunderstanding existed between the king and the 
Duke of Wellington had got abroad in the London circles, but we are happy 
to see it is without foundation, as the Duke was present at a grand banquet 
given by the king at his apartments in Kew Palace. We may add that there 
were there also, besides the members of the present administration, some of 
those of the last, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and others. 





‘The Canadian papers contain a defence of the conduct of Major Kirby of 
Fort Erie, against the charges made by some of the papers on this side of the 
lines, of improper interference in his capacity of Collector of the Niagara 
district, with the intercourse between the two shores. The boats seized by him, 
it appears, had not duly reported themselves as the regulation required, which 
he was induced to enforce in the instance in question, chiefly from the fact, 
that numbers of profligate men and women were in the habit of passing over 
in small boats from Buffalo, polluting the soil by their shameless excesses, and 
wantonly desecrating the Sabbath. We incline to think that this will be con- 
sidered here an ample justification of Major Kirby. 

The ladies’ of the New-York Samaritan Society, have, we are requested to 
say, determined on extending their sphere of charity and utility by erecting on 
Staten Island, a house for the destitute, the ground for which has been present- 
ed to them by Mr. Minthorne Tompkins. To obtain the funds immediately 
necessary for the prosecution of their purpose, they propose to hold a fair on 
Staten Island, on or about the 20th September, the avails of which will, we 
trust, be commensurate with the extent of this noble design. Donations in 
immediate aid of the praiseworthy objects of the society will be received by 
Mr, Josiah Mann, 107 Fulton-street. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 

Number 19 (May 27,) and Numbers 25 and 26, (July 8 and 15,) are now 
ready at the Albion Offer, No. 3 Barclay-street—it will thus be seen that the re- 
print is rapidly overtaking the latest issue of the mother-publication. The 
numbers before ws are replete with interesting matter, including the conclusion 
of that thrilling tale, by Mrs. 8. C. Haut, entitled “ Cleverness.” In number 
19, we find a capital paper entitled “ Specimens of a Proposed New Dictiona- 
ry ;” the articles on “Coral Animalculw,” ‘“ Bells,” and “ Old English Fami- 
lies,” will well repay the time spent in their perusal. 

Number 25 (July 8,) commences with a stinging paper on “ Toadyism,’ 
which we hope will have its proper effect in the quarters for which it is intend- 
ed. Following this is a review of “ Porter’s Progress of the Nation,”—a very 
interesting article. Then comes “The Beard Historically Considered ;” 
Messrs. Chambers’ Soi:é:;” “Salmon and Sea Trout,” and a beautitul 
poem by Miss Parpor, entitled “ The Felon.” 

The opening article of Number 26 (July 15,) gives us a curious insight into 
the mode of conducting the “ London Book Auctions ;” interspersed with bibli- 
omaniac anecdotes. An excellent tale, entitled “ Frank Lygon,” follows. 
‘Then we have “ Theodore Hook ;” “ Recent Demonstrations in Mesmerism,” 
“ Notices in Science,” “ Invention of the Gun Percussion Lock,” “ Icebergs of 
Spitzbergen,” “ My Mother's Kiss,” &c., Ke., &e. 

The length of this notice gives us barely room to mention that monthly 
numbers of this beautiful reprint may be obtained, stitched in a chaste coloured 
and printed cover, at the Albion Office, without any additional charge. The 
time of publication has been changed to Monday ot each week. Price $1 50 
perannum. Discount to agents, fire per cent. Any person remitting five dol- 
lars will receive fre annual copies. 


NEW WORKS. 

Iusirated Prawr Book.—Mr. Hewett has issued No. X. of this beautiful 
book, edited by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright. The nuinber is very rich in em- 
bellishments, and contains between twenty and thirty illustrations, No pious 
family should be without such a work, especially when the whole can be ob- 
tained for the low price of six dollars. 

We have received the following pieces of new music. ‘ The Coquette, a 
dance, composed and arranged for the piano-forte by C. F. Randolph, ‘ Madre 
Felice,’ Dormeuse, dediée 4 Mde. Anais Castellan Giampietro, composée et 
arrangee pour le Piano-Forte par Le Comte Ab. D’Adhemar. The ‘ Rose of 
Song,’ from the ‘Songs of Grenada,’ written by E. L. Bulwer, music by 
Blockley. The above are published by W. Dubois, 285 Broadway, and A. 
Fish, Philadelphia 


Nible's Garden.—On Monday evening, one of the most numerous audiences 
of the season assembled to witness the performance of the charming Calvé in 
* La fille du Regiment,” it being this lady's last appearance in New York 
The new pantomime, the “ Misfortunes of Fortwnatus,” continues to attract ful 
houses—the machinery, by practice, has become perfect in its operation which 
adds materially to the pleasure derived fom the performances, Last evening 
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the [talian troupe from the Havana theatre commenced an engagement of 
five nights, The opera selected for this occasion was Lucia di Lammermoor, 
in which they are said to have been very successful in New Orleans and 
Philadelphia. 


CRICKET. 
During the present week our good city has been enlivened by a fine display 
of the manly game of Cricket, the St. George's Club of New York playing 
on their own ground two matches—one against the Philadelphia and the other 
against the Toronto Club. 
On Monday the contest between the Philadelphians and the New Yorkers 
commenced by the latter going in first, having courteously yielded the choice of 
innings to their opponents, Messrs. Tinson and Wright taking their places at 
the wicket, and Messrs. J. Ticknor and Bradshaw, bowling. The batting of 
the New York players during the innings was very good, particularly that of 
Messrs. Tinson and W. Russell, and the bowling of Messrs. Ticknor and 
Bradshaw was steady to a length; but the fielding of the Philadelphia men 
was rather loose, they having missed two or three chances of a catch, which 
if made might have given a different turn to the game. The New York innings 
amounted to 91. The Philadelphia Club put in Messrs, J. Ticknor and Tur 
ner; Mr. Groom bowling the first over. Mr. Ticknor began with strong play, 
but after scoring 3 from two fine hits, his wickets fell to Wright. After some 
neat play from Messrs. Turnerand Bradshaw, the innings terminated with 40, 
leaving them 51 behind. The second innings of the New York side was a 
striking illustration of the “ glorious uncertainty” of Cricket; the score amount- 
ed to only 31, several of the best bats going out with scarcely a run. This of 
course raised the hopes of the Philadelphia party, and they resumed batting in 
the manly hope that 82 runs was not an impossible result to accomplish. And 
certainly their efforts corresponded to their hopes, for the strong play of Mr. J 
Ticknor soon ran up a formidable score, which was well assisted by the nea. 
batting of Messrs, Waller and R. ‘Ticknor; and at one time success hovered 
in doubt o’er the contending parties. But just at the critical point of the game, 
Ticknor’s wicket was lowered by a rattling ball from Wright, and victory was 
declared for New York, but by 15 runs only. The game throughout exhibited 
a beautiful specimen of Cricket, and it is due to the Philadelphia party to say, 
that, though defeated, they have well sustained their reputation as Cricket 
players. The following is the score :— 

NEW-YORK. 


Ist innings 2d innings 

Tinson, leg before wicket . 8 b. Jno. Ticknor 0 
Wright, b. Bradshaw , 4 not out - : ‘ , 14 
Groom, b. do. , :-*. b. Bradshaw , , 2 
Russell, b. Jno. Ticknor ; 11 struck wicket ; ‘ ° 0 
Dodworth, c. Turner b. Bradshaw 3 runout. ‘ : ‘ 6 
Syme,c. Facon b. Jno. Ticknor 6 c, Jno. Ticknor, b. Bradshaw 1 
Bage, Jno. Ticknor . us w ce. Prior Ticknor, b. Jno. Ticknor 0 
Skippon, b. do 3 b. Jno. Tieknor . é 0 
8. Nichols, b. do 3 ce. Waller, b. Jno. Ticknor . 0 
Vinten, notout . : ; 0 b. Jno. Ticknor ; : 0 
Warrin,c. Bradshaw b. J. Ticknor | b. do. ‘ , 1 
Byes ‘ : ; 2 Byes ‘ ‘ 1 

Wide balls : 1 Wide balls . ‘ 3 

91 3i 


Ist inn. 91 





Total, 122 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ist innings 2d innings 


Jno. Ticknor, b. Wright a b. Wright, ‘ : , 
Turner, c. Vintin, b. Groom . 7 b. Dodworth : : : 2 
Facon, run out . ‘ Po ah c. Skippon, b. Dodworth . » -§ 
Nichols, b. Groom ; , 4 b. Dodworth F . : 0 
Bradshaw, b. do ; : . Ww runout. : ‘ . sien to 
R. Ticknor, c. Tinson, b. Groom 0 not out ‘ ; : 6 
Waller, b. Groom . - oe b. Dodworth : . . ie 
Prior Ticknor, b. Wright . Pi? do Z ; ; ‘ 0 
Richardson, b. Groom ; . © c. Russell, b. Wright é « Ve 
Sutclitf, b. do j - 2 b. Wright . 3 ‘ , 0 
QO. P. Blackburn, not out . 0 . eS. Ntchols,b.Groom . » Ie 
Byes ‘ j ; 4 Byes , P : 4 
W ide balls ° : 1 Wide balls , ‘ oe 
Noball_ . a ‘ 1 
40 67 


Ist inn. 40 
Total, 107 
NEW YORK AND TORONTO: 

On Wednesday and Thursday of this week, the match came off be- 
tween the gentlemen of the Toronto (Canada) Club and the St. George’s 
Club in this city, The heavy rain which fell on Monday rendered the 
state of the ground rather unfavourable for the players, and though the 
weather on the first day of the match was fine, the ground still continued too 
damp and heavy to show off to the best advantage the skill of the performers, 

In despite of these unfavourable circumstances there was some very good 
playing, particularly on the part of the Toronto gentlemen, some of whom han- 
dled their bats, and bowled in a style which was worthy of Marylebone. 

The St. George’s Club went in first and scored as follows : 

FIRST INNINGS. 





Wheatcroft - : 1 Caught Barber; bowled Maddock. 
Wright ° . - 10 Run out. 
Tinson - - - 4 Caught Barber; bowled Maddock. 
Bristow : - -- 1 B. Winkworth. 
Wilde - : : 1 C, Sharpe ; bowled Winkworth. 
Groome : . - § B, Winkworth. 
Russel - - - Caught Barber ; bowled Sharpe. 
Dodworth - : - 0 Bowled Winkworth. 
Syme . - - 9 Ran out. 
Greene - - - | Caught Wilson; bowled Sharpe. 
Bage - - - Not out. 
54 
Byes 5 Wide Balls 2 No Balls 5—Total 66. 
TORONTO CLUB.—FIRST INNINGS, 
Girdelstone - - 4 Bowled Wheatcroft. 
Wilson - : - 14 Do. Russel. 
Winkworth - - 21 Caught Tinson; bowled Groome 
Sharpe - - - 0 Bowled Russel. 
Barwick - - - 7 Do. Wright. 
Barber - : - 10 Do, Groome. 
Birch - - - 2 Do. Wright. 
Maddock - - - 0 Do. do, 
Barron - : - 2 Do. do. 
Phillpotts - - - 4 Do. do. 
Robinson - - - Not out. 
4 
Wide Balls 9 Byes 3 No Balls 1—Total of Ist Innings 77 


ST. GEORGE'S CLUB.—SECOND INNINGS. 


Wheatcroft : - S Bowled Winkworth. 
Wright - - - 2 Do. Sharpe; 
Tinson - - - 6 Caught Barwick ; bowled Sharpe. 
Bristow : : - 4 Not out. 
Russell - - - QI Run out. 
| Groome - - - 14 Do. do 
Wilde - - - 2 Bowled Winkworth. 
Dodworth - - - 0 Stumped Phillpotts: bowled Winkworth. 
Syme - - - 7 Bowled Winkworth. 
Greene : - - 0 Caught Winkworth; bowled Winkworth. 
Bage : - - 8 Bowled Winkworth. 
ow 
Byes : - : 6 
Wide Balls - <-@ 
No Balls - - 1 
106 Total 


‘ 66 Ist innings. 172 Grand total 
Here the playing closed on Thursday. During the night and following day 
the weather was extremely inauspicious, and the result at the hour we go to 





press is not known 
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Our Agent, Mr. Thomas Peele, has proceeded on 2 tour through Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick (Miramichie excepted) for the purpose of collec:. 
ing the subscriptions for this paper, and we trust our subscribers will hold 
themselves prepared to receive his call. 





Monday, Richard IIT Richart Mr. Wallach , 
iday, Richa a , Mr. Wallack, and My Aunt, Dick Dashal! 
Mr. Wallack. Tuesday, The Way to get Marri igand ‘ 
of which pieces Mr. Wallack viii. 
nesday, The Honey Moon, » Mr. Wallack, and a favourite farce 
Thursday, Town and Country, Reuben Glenroy, N allac . 
Wolf and the Lamb. a rare rer ows 8 ater sna 
Friday, Mr. Wallack’s, Benefit. 
Saturday, The Way to get Married, and the Brigand. 


OR SALE, A COMPLETE SERIES OF THE ALBION for the last twelve years. 
Sept. 





————_ 
ply before the 20th instant, to Mr. Goolsby, 29 Cortlandt street. 2 





OURAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE, will completely and p ly erndicate superfluous 
human hair from females’ upper lips, the hair concealing a broad and elev aced fondest ane 
stubborn beard of man, or any kind of superflucus hair. Be sure to get the genusne at the or: 
ginal office,67 Walker-street, one door from Broadway. “ 
$1 a guade tan — and English. 
Agents— Guthrie, Maiden Lane, Albany: Myers, New-Haven; Brown, 76 Chesnut-street 
hg no Jordan, 2 Milk-street, Boston ; ny Poughkeepsie; Grecn, Worcester; Carje” 
Can be seen tested before br ying ; proof positive this and 20 mistake. 
No agents whatever in Brookiyn. Beware of counterfeits. 


PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


HE REV. MR. ADAMS, Rector of Trinity Church, Ulster, Ulster c 
T York, expects to have two vacancies ir his very select school of six een hor 
ber. He will receive applications for boys under twelve years of age, addressed to him 
at his residence. The most ubquestionable references will be iven, and the terms 
are moderate. The situation is one of the most healthy and delightful on the Hodson 
Saugerties, August 30, 1843. sep. 2—5m. 


POSITIVE SALE OF SUPERIOR WINES. 
BY D.C. & W. PELL, & Co.—Twesday, October 3d., at 12 o'clock, at 
Messrs. March & Benson, 12 New street. RP, go of 
REAT SALE of the choicest Madeira Wine—The subscribers in pursua i 
structions from Messrs. J. Howard, March & Co., of Madeira, waste about a 
tng up their concerns, intend to sell on the above day, without reserve, all the wine in 
ibeir hands. belonging to the above mentioned house, consisting of about one hundred 
and eighty pipes in assorted casks, of the choicest growths, all imported by themselves. 
direct and via India. Full particulars will be given in due time. . 
aug. 26—5t. MARCH & BENSON, No. 12 New street. 


i) 
TO CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 

Wanted for the Central Academy, in Charlotie Town, Prince Fdward Island, British North 
America, as Heap Masren, a person qualified to teach te higher branches of tne Classics 
and Mathematics. The hen will be a salary of £150 currency of the Island paid b 
the Colonial Government—half of the tuition money paid by each of the pupils—commodions 
me in the Academy, with the privilege of taking boarders, and a good kitehen 
garden. 

_A Seconp Master to teach the lower branches of the Classies and Mathematics, and Eng- 
lish Literature, &c. Salary £100 currency—one third of the tuition money—apartments in 
the academy, and a piece of ground for a garden. 

A Turav Master to teach Arithmetic, Writing, English Grammar, &c. Salary £D cur- 
rency and one “I of the tuition money. F 

Applicacions to be addressed and testimonials forwarded (post paid) to the Hon.C 
ete, Charlotte Town, P. E. Island until the 22d of Sept. eam. _— epee eae 

Furtser particulars may be obtained by application to Doctor Bartlett, Albion office, New 
York, where a copy of the Colonial Act relating to the Academy may be seen. , 

July 12, 1843.—t. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, 422 Houston strecy 
(within a few doors of Broudway ) The undersigned will re open his School, after tbe 
Summer vacation, on Monday, September 4th. Applications for admission into either depart- 
ment can be made personally or by letter during the present month at his residence. 
Terms—For Boarders, per annum; [for boys under ten years of age, or for brothers, a 
reduction is made] ; thie charge includes EYERY EXPENSE except music. Terms for day echol- 
ars $30 a quarter.. Aug. 19. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART. 4t 


RiTISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 8H1P3.—Of 2100 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords ofthe Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 








—————— 














BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
' From Boston. From Liverpool. 
Hibernia, Vudkins.........ccesecececceeceeeeeeeee Ist Sept. 4th August 
DEMARIO, Bee Olecccccsemanseon ene eanetédnieene 19th * 19th “ 
= ships carry experienced Surgeons, and are surplied with Francis’ Patent Life 
ats. 
Passage to Liverpool$120—To Halifax $20. 
No berths secured until paid for. For passage apply 
. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York 


I OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation jor the Har 

that elicits the mostluxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, andisthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effectsof a dampatmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article isenclosedin anew envelopefrom stee| 
on which are the words *‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted bya portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 

ration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 

rs,itie ly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
saftend white in the most inclement weatiier. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice,by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whisens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a smal! label is attached to every bottie and bax 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w 


TO OLD SETTLERS, EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS. 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES OF LAND, 

Of the finest description,in CANADA WEST, late Upper Canada, are to be dispose 
of oy CANADA COMPANY, upon the most liberal and favorable terms ye 
offered, 

BOUT 1,000,000 acres in the Huron District, ——s advantages which render 

particularly eligible to every description of settler, and in which a bad farmer is 
scarcely to be found. The inhabitants now amount to about 9,000—having been in- 
creased 1,800 souls during last year. The territory has the advantage of excellent 
roads—ranges for 60 miles along Lake Huron, its principal port being Goderich, the 

District Tewn, which has an excellent harbor—its population is upwards of 900. There 

are here many excellent storesor shops, mechanles, places cf religious worship, re- 

sident oe good schools, &c., and the higher branches of classics are also 
taught. The healthiness of the climate, and fertility of une soil, and abundance of 
living streams are proverbial. 

These Jands are offered one-fifth cash down—the balance in five annual instalments 
with interest ; or by way of lease for twelve years—no moncy being required down— 
the rents are upon 100 acres, £2 fot the first year; £3 for the second year ; £4 forthe 
third year ; £6 5s. for the fourth year; £8 for the fifth year ; £9 5s. for the sixth year; 
£10 5s. for the seventh year; £11 forthe eighth year; £12 for the 9th year; £13 10s. 
for the tenth year; £14 10s. for the em ey =f £16 10 for the twelfth year. These 
sums, and no more, being punctually paid, a deed for the freehold issues to the lessee 
free of charge—discount being ailowed for or payment. The Huron dis- 
trictis distant 55 miles from fismilton, at the head of Lake Ontario, and is 12 miles 
from London. Steamers ply daily from Lewistown and Niagara to Hamilton, 40 miles, 
and the distance by rail-way from Buffalo to Lewistown is 28 miles. 

About 1,000,000 acres of Land, in lots of $0 to 200 acres each, in old settlements scat 
tered throughout over, part of the Province, and in blocks from 2,000 to 9,000 acres 
each, situated in the Western District, are offered for one-fifth cash, the balance m 
five annua! instalments, with interest ; or under lease for twelve years, no money be- 
ing required down, at an annual rent equal only to the interest upon the present up- 
set value of the lands, thus—supposing 100 acres are worth 10s. per acre, the interest 
thereon is £3, which sum and no more is the rent—full power being secured to the 
settler to purchase the freehold at any time during the lease at a fixed advance upon 
the present upset price, and thereby save aJi further rents 

Assuming the rent to be as above, l0s. per acre, the advance required for the deed 
would be Js. 3d. per acre if paid within the first five years; or 2s. 6d. per acre advance 
if paid subsequently and previous to expiration of lease. 

e lands vary in price from 2s. to 13s. 9d. (per acre) Halifax currency, and the 
rents upon 100 acres would be respectively 12s. Iss. £1 4s. £1 17s. 6d. £2 5s, £2 1%. 
6d. £3, £3 7s. 6d. £3 15s. £4 Qs. 6d., Halifax currency, according to the upset price. 

Every information and lists of lands may be obtained, free of charge, by applying 
(if by letter 








st paid) to the Company’s Offices, Frederick street, Toronto, or Gode- 
rich, Huron District. 

The Company’s Prospectuses and Lists of Lands may be seen at the office of ihe 
Albion and Old Countryman newspapers, New York. 
Canada Company’s Office, Frederick st. Toronto, 15th March, 1843. March 20 4m 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named ,sailing pansseely See New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20*h, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 




















Ships. Masters. [Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, |W. H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. hy 
Montreal, \E.G.Tinker, | * 10, * 10, ** 10) “ 37, “* 97, “8, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, « 90, “* 20, es 20 March 7, July 7, ie 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1 417, * 7, og 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| “ 10, * 10, ae ee w, pes? 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, ss, “« 9, ** 20 April 3, Aug. a, Ste 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ Wi, po lj, “@ 
Switzerland, 'S. Chadwick, * 10, * 0, + 2 27, % jen. 7 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore, od? “tl “* 20May 7, sept. ~_ 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish, April 1, Aug. 1, . he W, eee 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | “ 10, “ 10, “ yo) 2, 2. Feb 7 
Westininster, twood, | 99, 90, * 20i\June 7, Oct. 7, 


7 anded by 
ese ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are comm 
able and enperisaced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines. 
, &c., are of the best description. 
StThe price of cabin e is now fixed at $100, outward for each odult, — 
ines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor ownersof these packets = J a : 
sible for any letters, ens or packets, sent by them. wD 70 douth eat — 
i fore. Apply to ~7 th street, 
Se GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.. 78 South #- 
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